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BREAD-MAKING IN OLD POMPEII 


By 'TATIANA WARSCHER 


stronger becomes the impression 

that this town not yet completely 
recovered from the ashes, is a wonder. 
Really, it discloses the human side of 
ancient life in a manner far more 
graphic than mere excavated temples 
or sculptures, the shells of houses or 
works of art could possibly reveal it. 
Such externals give little; but in Pom- 
peii we have the canalisation of the 
town and its water-conduits to tell a 
thrilling tale; taverns and pot-houses 
where no effort is required to find the 
draymen and laborers at their noisy 
amusements; scribblings on the walls 
from the classic poets; placards with 
local election notices and abuse of can- 
didates ;* a list of the tools some careful 
shoemaker had sent out for repair. In 
a word, we have a live Pompeii instead 
of a dead one. And if what we have 
discovered regarding the common life 
of the town is at times insufficient on 
the spot to give clear pictures, we can 


a om more one studies Pompeii, the 


*See “Pompeii Today,” by Prof. Guido Calza, in 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, No. 5, Vol. XXIII, May, 1927. 


fill out the gaps by recourse to objects 
found elsewhere. Still another source 
is Open to us in the ancient writers. 


Fic. 1. SHOWING THE APPEARANCE OF THE POMPEIIAN 
TYPE OF MILLSTONE TODAY. 
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Fic. 2. SHOWING A SMALL HAND MILL-STONE, WHICH 
PROBABLY WAS MOVED BY MEN. 


Not only do they describe Pompeii, 
but the ruins of the city literally 
explain them. 

Let us begin with the most vital of 
all subjects, food, by considering bread. 

Vitruvius, the architect, contempo- 
rary of Augustus, as well as Pliny the 
Elder, and his younger contemporary, 
Strabo the geographer, wrote consid- 
erable about water-mills. Their testi- 
mony is in a certain measure refuted 
by the information of Suetonius. Calig- 
ula required for his mad enterprises 
all the horses and beasts of burden, 


Fic. 4. MILLSTONES AND THREE-FLUED CHIMNEY OF THE 
OVEN IN THE HOUSE OF Cossius LIBANUS. 
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and the inhabitants of Rome had to 
suffer from the scarcity and from a 
serious lack of bread because without 
draft-animals the mill-stones no longer 
moved and flour was wanting. 
Something quite different happened 
in the year 536 A.D. During the siege 
of Rome by the Goths, the king of the 
invaders, Vitiges, ordered the fourteen 
aqueducts of Rome to be cut. In this 
critical situation Belisarius had the in- 
spiration of ordering all the mill-stones 
to be placed on the ships anchored in 
the Tiber, and from that time on, these 
mill-stones were worked by the water- 


Fic. 3. AFTER THE LOAVES WERE PLACED INSIDE THE 


OVEN THE APERTURE WAS COVERED WITH AN IRON 
SCREEN, 


wheels which the current of the river 
kept in motion. Between this event 
and the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
caused the destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, there is a lapse of 457 
years. Quite a different epoch! We 
have no right to reject the evidence of 
such great authorities as were Vitru- 
vius, Pliny the Elder and Strabo, who 
knew what they were writing about. 
We may suppose that water-mills came 
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into existence very early—in the epoch 
of Mithridates, Strabo tells us—but had 
not then supplanted the mills worked 
by animals. 

Up to the present very few excava- 
tions have been made in the outskirts 


that it was far more convenient to buy 
bread than to make it at home. Only 
in one house, a very rich house of the 
“Labyrinth”, is a well arranged flour- 
mill for the members of the household. 
We also meet in various houses one or 
two mill-stones: for in- 
stance, in one dye- 


house; but, as men- 
tioned above, it is ex- 


tremely rare. 


Courtesy of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome. 
METHOD OF MOVING THE MILLSTONES. FROM SARCOPHAGUS IN THE VATICAN. 


of Pompeii. It is possible that future 
archaeologists will discover the remains 
of a water-mill on the shore of the 
Sarno River, near its estuary in Pom- 
peii. In the dead town we see in 
almost every street, mills always in 
close proximity to bakeries. The eco- 
nomic situation in the city was such 


Figure 1 represents 
the appearance of the 
Pompeiian type of mill- 
stone today. It is clear 
that the stones are of 
two shapes. The lower 
one is immovable: it 
has the shape of a cone 
resting on the end of 
a cylinder; the lower 
part of the cylinder, 
being concealed by a 
thick hoop of masonry, 
inclined toward the 
centre and was covered 
with sheet-lead. It was 
the recipient for the 
flour. The lower stone 
was called a meta, like 
the stones of the same 
shape which served as 
boundary-stones in the 
circuses. The upper 
stone was called catil- 
lus, since it had the 
shape of an hour glass, 
or two funnels joined 
at their narrow ends. 
At the narrow waist where the upper 
and the lower parts were joined, there 
were projections from both sides for 
wooden poles to which the animal and 
the slave were attached. The lower 
funnel of the catillus covered the cone 
of the meta. In the upper funnel the 
grain was strewn. As the grain fell 
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Fic. 5. EACH LOAF COULD EASILY BE DIVIDED INTO 
EIGHT PORTIONS. 


between the meta and catillus, the 
latter rotated and transformed it into 
flour. The fact that the meta was im- 
movable and the catillus had a rotary 
motion led Seneca to believe that the 
arrangement was suggested by the 
working of human or animal jaw-bones, 
of which only the lower one moves. 
The part of both mill-stones was very 
well expressed by a riddle: 


“Ambo sumus lapides, una sumus, ambo 
tacemus. 
Quam piger est unus, tantum non est piges 
alter: 
Hic manet immotus, non desinit ille 
moveri.”” 
Symphosii Aenigmata., 
Riese, Anthologia Latina, P. 187, 
No. 286, li. 


(Translation: By T. Robert S. 
Broughton, Bryn Mawr.) 
“Two stones are we who both together lie. 
The first is as lazy as the second 1s not: the 


one remains motionless, the other ceases 
not to be moved.” 


It is obvious that it would have been 
impossible to move the catillus if it had 
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been fitted on to the meta with its full 
weight. This was effected by a system 
of pivots and levers. In the little 
cavity on the top of the meta a pivot 
was set which supported a girder. The 
latter was attached to both ends of the 
beam which leaned on both the side 
projections and held the catillus. In 
this way the catillus could be raised 
upon the meta. On the horizontal plank 
a horse or donkey driven by the slave 
circled round and round; thus the im- 
plement was moved. The mechanism 
can be explained only in a general way, 
as the bas-reliefs of the Vatican show. 
Some details escape us. It is also 


Fic. 6. A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT OF THE BAKER 
Marcus VERGILIUS EURYSACES AND HIS WIFE ANTISTIA. 
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possible that there were various ar- 
rangements. Mazois, the French 
archaeologist, who worked in Pompeii 
a hundred years ago, describes a 
metallic disc which was set internally 
in the narrow part of the catillus. Ac- 
cording to him, the disc was perforated 
by five holes. On the largest, the cen- 
tral one, the pivot was placed and 
through the four smaller ones the grain 
passed. The Italian archaeologist 
Pasquis tells about such a disc in his 
description of the Villa Boscoreale near 
Pompeii, discovered in 1895. Unfor- 
tunately I was not able to find this disc 


_ with holes. 


AN INTERESTING BAS-RELIEF OF AN OVEN ON 
THE MONUMENT OF EURYSACES. 


ONE OF THE SHALLOW KNEADING-PANS USED IN THE 
BAKERIES OF POMPEII. 


However, this labor was exceedingly 
hard for both men and animals. To be 
condemned to the mill was one of the 
most painful punishments for the 
slaves. ‘You should wear out your 
days in fetters in the mill’, threatened 
the master to his slave (Plaut., Bacch. 
781). Frequently the ancient writers 
speak about the dread of its labor. 
The quotation of the lines of Apuleius 
(Adlington’s translation of The Golden 
Ass) will be sufficient : 

“O good Lord, what a sort of poor 
slaves were there; some had their skin 
bruised all over black and blue; some 
had their backs striped with lashes and 
were but covered rather than clothed 
with torn rags; some had their members 
only hidden by a narrow cloth; all wore 
such ragged clouts that you might per- 
ceive through them all their naked 
bodies; some were marked and burned 
in the forehead with hot irons;some had 
their hair half clipped; some had 
shackles on their legs, ugly and evil 
favored; some could scarcely see; their 
eyes and faces were so black and dim 
with smoke, their eyelids all cankered 
with the darkness of that reeking place, 
half blind and sprinkled black and 
white with dirty flour like boxers which 
fight together befouled with sand. But 
how should I speak of horses, my com- 
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By courtesy of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome. 


BAS-RELIEF FROM MONUMENT OF EURYSACES, SHOWING NARROW TABLES AT WHICH SLAVES ARE KNEAD- 


ING THE DOUGH. ‘THE KNEADING MACHINE IS BEING MOVED BY A DONKEY. 


panions, how they, being old mules or 
weak horses, thrust their heads into the 
manger and ate the heaps of straws? 
They had their necks all wounded and 
worn away with old sores; they rattled 
their nostrils with a continual cough; 
their sides were bare with continued 
rubbing of their harness and great 
travail; their ribs were broken and the 
bones did show with perpetual beating ; 
their hoofs were battered very broad 
with endless walking and their whole 
skin ragged by reason of mange and 
their great age.” 

The mill-stones moved by animals 
were called molae asinariae or molae 
jumentariae. Figure 2 represents a 
small hand mill-stone which probably 
was moved by men and was called 
mola manutariae. Peasants also had 
this kind of flour-mill as Virgil’s classi- 
cal description of it proves (Moretum): 
“And now, faring forth he takes his 
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place at the mill and on a tiny shelf, 
firmly fastened for such needs on the 


wall, he sets his trusty light. Then 
from his garment he frees both arms, 
and girt in shaggy goat’s hide, with 
tail-brush he carefully sweeps the 
stones and hollow of the mill. Next 
he summons his two hands to work, 
dividing them between the two-fold 
task : the left is bent to serving the grain, 
the right to plying the mill. This, 


NAKED SLAVES KNEADING THE DOUGH. 
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in constant round, turns and drives the 
wheel and the grain, bruised by the 
stones’ swift blows, falls down; the left 
at intervals, seconds her wearied sister 
and takes her turn. Anon he sings 
rustic songs .... ” 

In olden times the miller was also 
the baker, and accordingly in every 
mill in Pompeii is an oven. These 


ovens closely resemble the Russian 
ovens which are used today in the coun- 


Fic. 8. KNEADING GEARS FOUND IN POMPEII, SHOW- 
ING PLAN AND SECTION. 


try where the peasants bake bread 
themselves. The ovens were con- 
structed of bricks; wood and charcoal 
were burned to cinders, the ashes raked 
out, the loaves placed inside, and the 
aperture covered with an iron screen 
(Fig. 3). Chimneys were arranged 
before or behind. Figure 4 shows the 
chimney composed of three tubes. In 
order to retain the heat better the top 
of the oven was covered with a thick 
layer of sand. In the oven of the bak- 
ery of Modestus (street of ‘‘Augus- 
tales’’) were discovered eighty-one car- 
bonized loaves of bread, which were 
simple rye loaves. It is clearly to be 


seen that each loaf could very easily be 
divided into eight portions (Fig. 5). 
There was no direct communication be- 
tween the mill-stones and the oven. 

It is well known that the preparation 
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Fic. 9. HAND-KNEADING MACHINES. DONKEYS WERE 
ALSO EMPLOYED FOR THIS WORK. 


of bread even at the present time is no 
easy matter; it is one of the most com- 
plicated tasks of housekeeping. In the 
bakeries of Pompeii have been found 
kneading-pans, vessels for water, and 
now marble plates. Again we must 
search for an explanation from a bas- 
relief in Rome. 

In 1839 behind the Porta Maggiore 
in Rome, a sepulchral monument of the 
baker Marcus Vergilius Eurysaces and 
his wife Antistia was discovered (Fig. 
6). The monument, of tufa, represents 


Fic. 10. MOULDS USED IN MAKING PASTRY. ‘THE 
SHAPE MOST OFTEN USED WAS THAT OF A SHELL. 
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bushel-sized openings arranged in rows; 
on the front side was attached a marble 
plate with the bas-reliefs of Eurysaces 
and Antistia, a little more than life- 
size. The most interesting part for us 
is the frieze with bas-reliefs. We see 
here two narrow tables at which eight 
slaves who are almost naked are occu- 
pied with kneading. The owner, or 
the manager, keeps a watchful eye on 
the workers (Fig. 7). We see the 
kneading machine being moved by the 
donkey. Some kneading gears have 
been found in Pompeii. The repro- 


Photo by German Archaeological Institute in Rome. 


BAKER’S EQUIPMENT, SHOWING MEASURES, BUCKET OR 
BASKET, SIEVE, MOULD, AND WOODEN RULER FOR 
SMOOTHING FLOUR. 


duction in Fig. 8 represents one, in both 
plan and section. 

The dough was put into a lava pan 
with a socket in the centre of the bot- 
tom. In this socket turned a vertical 
shaft, to the lower part of which the 
wooden arms were attached. As the 
shaft was turned, the dough was 
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Fic. 11. PASTRY MOULD DECORATED WITH AN ANIMAL, 


pushed by the arms. The cross-beam 
attached to the shaft served for the 
turning. There were hand-kneading 
machines (Fig. 9), and, as we see on the 
bas-relief of Eurysaces’ monument, 
donkeys were also employed for this 
work. 

The ancients knew not only rye 
bread, but also wheat and millet bread. 
They also made pastries. Cato givesa 
very circumstantial recipe as to how to 
prepare a placenta, i. e., a curd-cake. 
He explains how to sift the flour, how to 
rub the curd through a sieve, to add 
laurel leaves and surround with plums. 
The ancient Romans did not know 
butter or sugar, but they had oil and 
honey. Petronius tells about a sort of 
egg-shaped pudding made from raisins, 


Fic. 12. SHOWING A SCENE ON ONE OF THE MOULDS 
USED IN PASTRY-MAKING. 
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Fic. 13. BACK AND FRONT OF THE SAME MOULD, DEC- 
ORATED WITH ANIMALS. 


nuts and a little saffron. The big 
ovens were not adapted to these pas- 
tries ; their iron chafing-dishes and coal- 
pans were more suitable for this pur- 
pose. The latter were called clibani. 
Wealthy families boasted of clibani 
which were put on the table in order to 
keep the pastries hot. Petronius re- 
lates that during the banquet of Tri- 
malchio an Egyptian boy carried about 
bread in a silver clibanus. 

The making of pastries was also a 


Fic. 15. Two LOAVES OF BREAD TAKEN FROM THE 


“HOUSE OF ADONIS’’. 
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trade. Part of the beautiful “house of 
the sculptured capitals’ was adapted 
to a pastry-cook’s shop. There has 
been found a special brick oven much 
smaller than those used for ordinary 
bread. We think that the pastries 
were sometimes served in the room 
connected with this bakery. The walls 
of this room where visitors were served 
were painted with trees, bushes and 
flowers, to give patrons the illusion of 
being in a garden. 

In this shop moulds for pastries have 
been found (Fig. 10). Usually the 


Fic. 14. SHOWING A BAKER’S SHOP. 


common shape of the moulds is that of 
a shell. In another house a pastry- 
mould in the shape of a hare was dis- 
covered. We are informed that at the 
table of Scipio a big pastry in the shape 
of a fortress was served. Of course 
this was an allusion to Carthage. But 
up to this time no pastry-mould of that 
shape had been found. 

In 1906 various interesting moulds of 
terracotta were found in Ostia; they 
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L1E QVOMO DOEGO Labo R 
ODER 


GRAFFITO DISCOVERED IN THE HOUSE OF GELOTIANA 
(PALATINE) 


(“Work, my little donkey, as I have worked too, 
and you shall be rewarded for it.’’) 


are decorated with scenes from a circus 
and with animals (Figs. 11, 12 and 13). 
Very probably these moulds were for 
the crustula, an especial sort of cookie: 
“even as teachers sometimes give crus- 
tula to children to coax them into 


> i their A B C”’ (Hor. Sat. I, 
25). 
In addition to the objects found in 
Pompeii we have frescoes which repre- 
sent the loaves of bread just the same 
as the actual carbonized loaves which 
have been found. Fig. 14 represents a 
baker’s shop and Fig. 15 is taken from 
the house “‘of Adonis’. 

In the food market, the Macellum, 
there was a fresco not now to be found, 
which is a splendid illustration of the 
Vestalia, the feast in honor of Vesta, 
the patron of millers, bakers, and don- 
keys (Fig. 16). On the ninth of June, 
the slaves from the mills and their 
beasts of burden did not work. The 
donkeys were decked with wreaths and 
garlands. Loaves of bread were also 
strung together. Perhaps this day was 
the only one in the year when the 
drivers were men and not the two- 
legged beasts which the social condi- 
tions of the time made them. They 
proved that they were men by the fact 
that they shared their joy with other 
beings as unhappy as they were, i.e., 
with animals! 


Fic. 16. TH FEAST OF VESTALIA, FROM A FRESCO IN 
“MACELLUM”’. 
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Fic. 3. MODERNS PLACE WOODEN POSTS ON THE TEMPLE PLATFORMS AND COVER THE WHOLE WITH THATCH. 


SINHALESE ‘TEMPLES 


By A. M. Hocart 


HE role of the tope in the life of 
Tite Sinhalese people was discussed 

in this journal, Vol. XXV, p. 94. 
Reference was there made to another 
kind of shrine which, though less pecul- 
iar to Buddhism, nevertheless plays an 
important part in the religious devo- 
tions of the Sinhalese. This is the 
square temple. It deserves a study to 
itself because it has an ancient and im- 
portant history behind it. 

Its first appearance in Ceylon is not 
known because the earliest examples 
were certainly built of wattle and 
daub-roofed with thatch, even as the 
village temples are built to the present 
day. These in a jungle-covered coun- 
try naturally vanish without leaving 
discernible traces. It was not till 
stone or brick entered into their com- 


position that they began to leave ruins 
for our study. 

Among the earliest of these remains 
I would place those at Veherabindi- 
gala, though it must be remembered 
that certain dates are exceptionally 
hard to obtain in Ceylon. ‘These ruins 
have been fully described in the second 
volume of the Memoirs of the Archae- 
ological Survey of Ceylon. There is 
very little left of them beyond square 
mounds held up by rubble walls one to 
four feet high (Fig. 1)*. Asarule, each 
temple consists of a pair of such plat- 
forms, one in front of the other, con- 
nected by a raised gangway, sometimes 
a stone slab which remains, sometimes 
wooden planks which have to be in- 
ferred (Fig. 2). The rest of these 
temples is left to our imagination 


* Through an error, this plate was not made. It showed little not stated in the text. 
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which, on the authority of modern 
examples such as that in Fig. 3, sticks 
wooden posts on these platforms, and 
covers the whole with thatch. The 
front platform probably had no walls, 


Ee a but was an open pavilion for tomtom- 
Be 4] ing and for those who might not be 
allowed inside. The rear platform was 

the shrine, and must have had walls 
ee generally of mud since there is no trace 


PLAN 
VEHERABANDIGALA A 


“Sale 12 Feet to an 


of brick walls in most of the temples. 
If there was an upper floor to the 
shrine, as in later examples, the sanc- 
tuary must have been upstairs, since it 
would not do for men to walk above the 
Buddha’s head. The ground floor in 
that case would be used to store pro- 
visions, utensils, etc. 

So far as present conjecture can go 
these temples would seem to date just 


saat aly about the time when there was a great 

By courtesy of the Government of Ceylon. influx from India bringing with it 

Fic. 2. AS A RULE EACH TEMPLE Consists oF A PaIROoF heretical doctrines of northern Bud- 
PLATFORMS ONE IN FRONT OF THE OTHER. dhism. As part of the movement it 


By courtesy of the Editor of the Ceylon Journal of Science. 


Fic. 4. “IN SOME OF THE VEHERABANDIGALA EXAMPLES CUT STONES OCCUR AS COPING OR AS BRIDGES BETWEEN 
THE TWO PLATFORMS.” 
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‘BETWEEN By courtesy of the Government of Ceylon. 


Fics. 5 AND 6. STONE PILLARS ARE SET UP ON THE SHRINE PLATFORM, BUT IN THE PAVILION THEY MUST HAVE 
REMAINED WOODEN. 
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_ANURADHAPURA 


4 


By courtesy of the Government of Ceylon. 


Fic. 7. DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE TEMPLE STANDS 
IN A COURTYARD ENCLOSED BY A WALL. 


brought the Buddha’s Tooth which is 
distinguished from other relics in that 
it was worshipped inside a temple and 
not inside a tope like the older relics. 
In some of the Veherabindigala ex- 
amples cut stones occur as coping or as 
bridges between the two platforms. 
Later the whole retaining wall is made 
of dressed stone cut square without any 
mouldings: there is just a square-cut 
stone as base, a plain upright slab, and 
a square-cut coping-stone (Fig. 4). 
The aim of the builder was to make 
each member of each side of the rear 
platform consist of one single block; 
thus each side consists of one long 
plinth stone, one enormous upright 
slab, and one enormous horizontal slab 
on the top. The pavilion in front is 
sometimes missing; when present it is 
larger, sometimes oblong, but the 
stones are smaller, or even rubble. As 
these platforms are some height above 


By courtesy of the Editor of the Ceylon Journal of Science. 


Fic. 8. THESE TWO PLATFORMS ARE NOT DETACHED FROM ONE ANOTHER, THOUGH THE BUILDINGS ARE SEPARATE. 
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EPARATE. 


FIG. 9. CARVING SHOWING THE PYRAMIDAL TENDENCY 
OF SINHALESE TEMPLES. 


the ground there is a bridge to connect 
them. ‘There are still no stone pillars, 
but in one small example the coping- 
stones are cut for the insertion of square 
wooden posts. 

In the next period, about the VIIIth 
or IXth century, the sanctuary gains 
considerably in size, becoming equal to 
the pavilion or larger. It expands 
more sideways than front and back, so 
that it is an oblong. The orientation 
is almost invariably eastwards. It is 
no longer easy to find single stones as 
long as the sides, so the attempt is 
given up, but the stones continue to be 
pretty large, and the bridge is one 
enormous block. Stone pillars are set 
up on the shrine platform, but in the 
pavilion they must have remained 
wooden (Figs. 5, 6). The retaining 
wall is cut into mouldings which per- 
sist almost unchanged through the 
ages. The temple stands in a court- 
yard enclosed by a wall (Fig. 7). This 
wall no doubt existed in some of the 


earlier examples, but being of mud has 
been washed away. 

Soon after this period the pavilion 
disappears or becomes fused with the 
shrine. At the present day I know of 
only one survivor of the double plat- 
form, namely, the temple of Nika- 
viratiya. Dambadeniya might be con- 
sidered another case, only the two 
platforms are not detached from one 
another, though the buildings are sepa- 
rate (Fig. 8). The pavilion is not un- 
common at the present day, but it has 
ceased to have a separate existence. 
In the Kandyan country, when present, 
it is just a kind of large porch or hall 
projecting in front of the shrine. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
Sinhalese temples is their pyramidal 
tendency. If there is an upper floor it 
is always smaller than the ground floor. 
I know of no modern example with a 
second floor, but such appear in carv- 
ings, and then the third floor is smaller 


By courtesy of the Government of Ceylon. 


Fic. 10. THE BRICK BUILDING AT POLONNARUVE, 
SOLID INSIDE, WITH SEVEN STORIES IN TIERS. 
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By courtesy of C. F. Winzer. 
Fic. 11. SHOWING THE SUPERPOSITION OF ROOFS IN 
BUILDINGS IN NEPAL. 
still (Fig. 9). The Brazen Palace at 
Anuradhapura, which was reputed to 
have been nine stories high, was no 
doubt built in this fashion. At Polon- 
naruve there is a brick building, solid 
inside, with seven stories in tiers (Fig. 
10). In the wooden temple of this 
type the walls of the lower floors are 

each protected by a lean-to roof. 

This superposition of stories and 
roofs in diminishing tiers is not peculiar 
to Ceylon. In fact, it is much more 
obvious in Nepal, for instance. By 
the kindness of Mr. C. F. Winzer I am 
able to reproduce two examples from 
that country (Figs. 11, 12). Further 
examples will be found in Fergusson’s 
History of Indian Architecture, revised 
by Burgess. The type has spread into 
China where it takes a form familiar to 
us in Chinese pictures. 
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It is clear that a type found in the 
Himalayas and in Ceylon must have 
covered a considerable area, and that a 
wedge must have been driven through 
it, pushing the type back into the 
furthest extremities of India. The 
area between those extremities is now 
occupied by what Fergusson calls the 
Indo-Aryan style, inappropriately since 
it certainly has nothing to do with 
the Aryans. We may here refer to it, 
for want of a better name, as the North 
Indian; that is, the style of Bhuvanes- 
var, Khajurao, etc. A portion of a 
temple of this kind is to be seen in Fig. 
12, where its spire with vertical lines 
contrasts with the stratified lines of the 
Himalayan temple close by. In plan 
it is also square with a pavilion in front, 
and may therefore be a distant connec- 
tion of the Ceylon-Himalaya type; but 
in elevation its dominant feature is the 
spire, which is entirely different from 
the superposed stories, and puts it in a 
different genus. 

We might at first be inclined to class 
the South Indian temple, the so-called 
Dravidian style, with the North Indian 
as closely related species, if not 
varieties of the same; but if we take 
such early examples as the Seven Pa- 
godas near Madras, we shall see that 
the square ones among these pagodas 
are merely petrified examples of the 
stratified type. ‘True, the roof is con- 
vex, but we have seen in Fig. 9 that the 
Sinhalese built roofs of that shape. 
The general identity of Sinhalese and 
Dravidian temples can still be recog- 
nized in such a simple stone specimen 
as the tenth century temple in Fig. 13. 
South India has, however, been com- 
pletely captured by Brahmanism and 
its temples appear in consequence to 
have been influenced by the style 
which, in the North, had become asso- 
ciated with mediaeval Brahmanism. 
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It developed in height by the addition 
of tier upon tier of false stories, till it 
resembled a spire or tower, as at Tan- 
jore. The lines, however, continue to 
run horizontally, not vertically. What- 
ever resemblances there are are due to 
convergence rather than to common 
origin, as I have stated in my Kingship 
(Chapter I). The true affinities of the 
Dravidian style are with the Sinhalese 
and the Himalayan. We recognize 
the same affinities again in the temple 
of Chandi Arjuna in Java (Fergusson, 
op. cit., Pl. L, Vol. II, 
p. 432); but even more 
in Kashmirian temples 
(Ibid. 1:69). 

Thus we have fur- 
ther evidence of the for- 
mer wide distribution of 
the Ceylon- Himalaya 
type. It seems to have 
allied itself with Bud- 
dhism and to have be- 
come involved in its 
fortunes, receding from 
India eastwards. For 
whatever Buddhism 
may be to the theolo- 
gian, in actual practice 
it is not the teaching 
of any particular indi- 
vidual, but a civiliza- 
tion which has grown 
through many centu- 
ries. Whatever the per- 
sonal views of Gauta- 
ma, they have survived 
in practice only in so 
far as they fitted in 
with that civilization. 
The Buddhists them- 
selves look upon Gau- 
tama, not as an inno- 
vator, but as the re- 
viver of a doctrine 
preached by other 


Buddhas before him, and destined to 
be preached by at least one other here- 
after. India attaches far less impor- 
tance than we do to the individual 
genius, a point of view which is a whole- 
some antidote to our excesses in the 
opposite direction. The Indian is in- 
terested in the idea, and for him the 
idea exists apart from any individual; 
its mistake is to conceive it as existing 
apart from human societies as well. 
If we avoid that error we shall see 
Buddhism as a system of ideas gradu- 


By courtesy of C. F. Winzer. 


Fic, 12. ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE SUPERPOSITION OF STORIES 


AND ROOFS, FROM NEPAL. 
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Fic. 13. A SIMPLE STONE SPECIMEN OF A XTH CENTURY TEMPLE. 


ally built up by generation after genera- 
tion. Like all cultures it has kept on 
losing old features and acquiring new 
ones; but a certain stability is achieved 
and certain elements are fairly con- 
stant. These are circular tumuli or 
topes, emperors known as wheel kings, 
recurrent messiahs, transmigration, etc. 
etc. These elements are not neces- 
sarily peculiar to Buddhism, but it is 
the particular forms they assume, and 
their combinations that make up 
Buddhism. At what point of time the 
temple now represented by the Sinha- 
lese and Himalayan type entered into 
this system I am unable to decide; but 
there is good reason to suppose that it 
did not become prominent in Ceylon 
Buddhism till about the fifth century 
A. D. It is apparently the Northern 
School of Buddhism that fostered 
its development. Now the Northern 
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School is, to a great extent, Buddhism 
influenced by Hinduism. It shares 
with Hinduism a preference for the 
square, as against the circle. In the 
Sanchi bas-reliefs the shrines are all, or 
mostly, circular. The circular temple 
barely survives in Ceylon at the present 
day. ‘The circularity of the tope was 
never in danger in Ceylon as it was 
elsewhere, but the platform on which it 
stood from circular became square 
sometime after the fourth century. 

The Hindu advance has not alto- 
gether spent itself. It is not long since 
it conquered Nepal. In Ceylon and 
elsewhere it is still pursuing a peaceful 
penetration. 


Since the above was written Mr. H. Cousens’ Chalukyan Archi- 
tecture has come tohand. Plate CXLVIII figures a Hindu temple, 
some way north of Goa, with a double roof very similar to 
Sinhalese style. He says these roofs “‘may be seen repeated in 
every thatched cottage in Bhaktal’’. He also draws attention to 
the similarity with the Nepalese temples. 
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SOME EXPONENTS OF CHIMU CERAMICS 


By RAFAEL Larco H. 


Translated from the original Spanish by Arthur Stanley Riggs. Illustrated with photographs in four colors 
and black and white by courtesy of Senor Larco. 

In aprefatory note to the brief article which follows, Senor Larco wrote the Editor of ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY as follows: “In July of last year I had the honor of speaking before a large and distinguished audience 
in the Pan American Union in Washington on Cuzco, the millenary capital of Peru, seat of the Incas and capital 
of the great Empire of Tawantinsuyu. On this occasion I showed certain examples of Chimu ceramics, which 
especially interested the Director and Secretary of the Archaeological Society of Washington. In response to his 
request, I have the greatest pleasure in transmitting a collection of photographs made in the Museum of Antiquities 
I have gradually formed on this Hacienda, and am glad to have the best of them published in the Society's monthly 
magazine.” 

Of Don Rafael Larco himself little need be said by way of introduction. Known the world over for his long 
and painstaking studies of Inca legend and history, and famous as the excavator and collector of the hundreds of 
beautiful specimens of huacos or cinerary burial-urns which he has made the nucleus of a remarkable Museum 
on his Hacienda Chiclin at Trujillo, Peru, Senor Larco has participated in the most practical ways in the endeavor 
being made in his country to make the historic art of past ages contribute to the education and benefit of the present 
and future. He it was who financed the publication of a remarkable series of art-books recently for the school 
children of Peru, thus placing before their budding minds faithful reproductions of the best Inca art known, He 
also generously defrayed the cost of the four-color process plate used in illustrating the present article in addition 
to furnishing more than an hundred photographs in black and white, from which the most striking have been 


carefully selected for presentation. 


the Inca civilization crept down 

the slopes of the Andes Moun- 
tains and spread widely over the blaz- 
ing sands of the Peruvian littoral, 
southward to the Chilean border and 
northward as far as Kitu, a highly ad- 
vanced culture flourished in the north- 
ernregion. Its center focused in what 
is today the Peruvian province of 
Trujillo. In the immediate vicinity of 
the city of that name of the present we 
find the admirable ruins of Chan-Chan, 
once capital of the ancient and opulent 
realm of the Grand Chimi. 

The Chimti people were perfect 
ceramic artists. The Nazcans could 
dispute with them the primacy of 
weaving, and the Keswas undoubtedly 
surpassed them in their mastery over 
stone; but neither Nazcans, Keswas or 
any others of the distinct ethnic and 
cultural groups which populated 
America in that remote era ever at- 
tained to anything like the artistic and 
psychological expression achieved by 


and centuries before 


the Chimti in the manufacture of 
huacos and other ceramics. 

Among the Chimt people the huacos 
are of diverse characters and fall into 
clearly-defined groups. Some—the can- 
thari or amphorae, of most harmonious 
lines—reveal to us in both painting and 
reliefs, the most varied scenes from the 
lives of the people: subjects domestic 
and warlike; public feasts, dances, 
hunts. All these constitute a graphic 
history, much more valuable and exact 
than the relations laboriously collected 
by the chroniclers of the Indies. Others 
represent, in awesome stylizations, to- 
tems or familiar gods. Still others re- 
produce animals and fruits of the field, 
all likewise stylized. And another 
group, finally, well-known as portrait- 
huacos—such, for example, as appear 
in these pages—include six urns or 
vases admirable in themselves as much 
for their beauty of rare color and line 
as for the high quality of the pottery 
itself. Each portrait has its own pecul- 
iar life, intense, unmistakable. The 
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personages who posed before the magic- 
working potters were thus fixed forever 
in both physical and psychological 
aspects. 

Taking the four most characteristic 
specimens reproduced here in their full 
natural colors, we can realize to some 
extent the astonishing mastery of the 
Chimut potters as plastic artists of the 
first rank, sensitive, keenly observant, 
and so richly gifted with spiritual in- 
sight as to leave us speechless before 
their work. The first of the portrait- 
huacos, in the upper left corner of the 


formidable warrior well accustomed to 
the pleasure of command and the 
clamorous shock of battle. As for the 
form in which the mantle swathes the 
splendid head, and the pompon or 
tassel which seems to grow from it 
deep-rooted, there is who can say how 
much of commanding dignity and 
gallantry. 

The second head, that at the upper 
right of the color-plate, is even more 
perfectly expressive of pure Indian 
stock than its companion. Yet here 
we discover at once less of both the 


CONVENTIONALIZED DESIGNS AND SYMBOLS MARKED MANY OF THE HUACOS, SOME OF WHICH CARRY PATTERNS IN 
RELIEF, OTHERS IN INCISED MOTIVES. 


color-plate, is a fine head erected as 
if in an attitude of menace or sover- 
eign authority. The fine lips contract 
slightly in the suggestion of a haughty 
half-smile. The nose is ample and 
self-willed, the gaze sharp and pene- 
trating from beneath the severe arc of 
the beautifully modelled brows. This 
remarkable visage is at one and the 
same time both disdainful and martial. 
This personage was without the slight- 
est doubt an Indian chief, a stout and 
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vital native sap and energy. This is 
an ambiguous type, inscrutable as the 
great majority of the men of his 
race. Who is there today who can 
decipher the enigma of this dimly dis- 
cerned spirit? The somewhat sullen 
frown that creases the smooth forehead 
speaks clearly of a stubborn rebellious- 
ness that gives the lie to eyes perpetu- 
ally shadowed by wonderment or dread. 
And what may be the secret of those 
curving lips—sorrow; trouble; regrets? 
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Yet the prognathous jaw, the face as a 
whole, speaks of sensuality. I always 
feel when studying this huaco, so justly 
considered from many points of view 
as a magnificent work of art, the same 
mingled sensation of dismay and hope- 
fulness, of doubt and of certainty that 
come to my mind every time I behold 
the human sphinxes against whom the 
traveler stumbles at every step in the 
snowy mountain ranges of my country. 


or crushed by the grievous weight of 
six centuries of conquest, colonization 
and republican forms. His eyes gaze 
out suavely. Yet they are almost in- 
fantile eyes. One might almost say 
they are dreaming remotely of unat- 
tainable gold. Everything about this 
head contributes to giving the impres- 
sion of an inextinguishable kindliness; 
of a kindliness that even to this day 
slumbers in the breasts of the lowliest 


IN THIS FIGURE OF A Cummu DUCK, THE ARTIST GAILY SET HIMSELF THE TASK OF MASTERING THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE CURVE. 


No. 3 of this series—at the lower left 
—is totally different. Here we have a 
man, eternal prisoner of the potter’s 
clay, a vivid incarnation of the com- 
bined resignation and kindliness of a 
race still not completely beaten down 


of these men of bronze, and which it is 
essential that we awaken. But this is 
possible only if we approach the Indio 
equipped with truth, with a full com- 
prehension of his wants, both spiritual 
and material, with a genuine love for 
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him as a fellow man, and with solid 
justice. 

The very finest of all these sculptures 
that we know to have emerged from 
the dexterous hands of the Chimt 
potters is the fourth and last of the 
figures here displayed. Notice the per- 
fect harmony of all its lines. There is 
not a single one out of tune with the 
others. Every one is precise and irre- 
placeable. The figure would lose in- 
stantly all its serene majesty should one 
attempt to suppress or modify any- 
thing about it. Here is nobility of ex- 
pression indeed in the face of this 
Indio. It reveals such legitimate pride, 
and there is such nicety of feeling per- 
vading every line, such felicity in the 
manly beauty of the strong features, 
that one instinctively thinks of some 
prince of rank, someone of illustrious 
origin who, sensing but slightly the 
warrior fury of his ancestors and enjoy- 
ing a luxurious life of quietude, has 
long since left behind him the destruc- 
tive war-clubs and fighting of other 
ages and dedicated himself to the sooth- 
ing repose of peace and the sensual de- 
lights of love. Not for nothing did the 
great Father Sun bestow upon him the 
profile of an Indian Apollo. It must 
be added parenthetically here that the 
Chimti always preferred peace to war 
and enjoyed it more; we must also re- 
member the slight resistance they op- 
posed to the invasion of the powerful 
Keswas, veterans all of tribal warfare, 
in the great period of expansion of the 
Inca culture. 

The four photographs which have 
occupied me in the foregoing brief notes 
suffice, to my way of thinking, to dis- 
close perfectly the mastery the Chimt 
had over their clay, and the exceptional 
creative opportunities they enjoyed. 
Their long-practiced expert hands 
modeled every imaginable sort of vase, 


marvelous works that today enrich the 
shelves and cases of museums through- 
out both America and Europe. In 
portraiture especially they demonstrate 
in addition to their technical perfection 
and manual dexterity, the most extra- 
ordinary psychological gifts and in- 
sight. The thousand modifications of 
the human spirit, the immense gamut 
of emotions experienced by humankind 
when face to face with the multiple 


THE CHIMU POTTERS INCLUDED AMONG THEIR NUMBERS 

GENUINE ANIMAL PORTRAITISTS WHO PRODUCED SPLEN- 

DIDLY EFFECTIVE AND REALISTIC LIKENESSES, SUCH AS 
THIS BULLFROG. 


panorama of life, have all been recog- 
nized and eternalized in the clay with 
the most precise certainty by these 
ancient Peruvian Indians. It is aston- 
ishing but true that at times a single 
line is enough to give to the face upon 
a huaco—in everything else similar to 
its fellows—a distinct emotion: smile 
or fear; grief or pleasure; serenity or 
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IN WHATEVER TYPE OF HUACO, THE BROAD MASTERY OF THE CHIMU PLASTIC ARTIST 
FOUND FULL AND SYMPATHETIC EXPRESSION WHETHER THE WORK WAS MARKED 
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agony; ingenuity or knavery; suave 
innocence or the frenetic voluptuosity 
of a satyr. 

The Chimii potters also numbered 
sculptors or portraitists of animals, men 
who on no account must be confounded 
with the stylizers or creators of con- 
ventionalized animal types. To com- 
plement the portraits in color, I have 
included two other photographs of this 
class. No. 5, which represents a duck, 
is a huaco in which the artist gaily set 
himself to conquer all the difficulties of 
the curve, and to produce in the be- 
holder the sense of a strong realism 
seldom attained in similar sculptures of 
whatever order. And finally, in No. 
6, we reproduce a frog who is in every 
way a marvel of truth and indisputable 
delicacy. 


I could extend these notes largely in 
a disquisition of scientific character on 
Chimti ceramics, of which it has been 
possible to snatch such exquisite speci- 
mens from the destructive fangs of 
time. But I do not wish to abuse the 
generous hospitality of this magazine, 
nor do I believe much could be accom- 
plished in the brief limits possible. So 
I have wished merely to publish 
these photographs and to speak once 
more from the authority of this peri- 
odical tribune, my word of fervid ad- 
miration for Peruvian autocthonous 
art, which is not reduced only to the 
marvels of the Chimti ceramics, but 
which boasts also the marvels of the 
Nazcan and Paracan weaves, and of 
the gigantic rock-walled cities of the 
Incas. 


THE STINGER STUNG* 
From the Greek Anthology 


Love, the thief, chanced on a day 
Near some bees to linger, 

When a naughty one, they say, 
Stung him on the finger. 


Oh, the wound, it hurt him so! 

How he blew and shook it! 

How he stamped and danced with woe! 
Then to Mother took 1t. 


Spreading all his fingers, he 


Sobbed to Aphrodite: 


“‘ Mother, little is the bee, 
But its sting is mighty!” 


Then the Queen of Passion smiled, 
And she answered merely, 
“You are small yourself, my child, 
But you wound severely.” 


George Horton. 


*The original of this poem, adapted from the Greek by Dr. Horton, has been frequently attributed to Theo- 
critus, though authority is wanting and the lines do not have quite the “‘feel” of the great pastoral poet. 
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(UPPER) IN THE ANCIENT CONVENT OF THE FRANCISCANS. the 
(LOWER) THE ONE MAIN STREET OF DUBROVNIK, NOW CALLED THE STREET OF KING PETER. 


for 


DUBROVNIK: SUMMARY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By CLARENCE AuGustuS MANNING 


W are the places that are worthy 

to be called finished, completed. 

To achieve that distinction, a city 
must represent as it were a museum of 
the past, the result of an exquisite and 
long continued building and rebuilding, 
of alteration and growth until the 
original impulse that guided its popula- 
tion on the upward crest of the wave 
has been fully spent and the culture 
which it exemplifies starts on its down- 
ward course. There are many cities 
and buildings which have, like men, 
risen to the heights but which, like far 
too many reputations, are ruined in the 
decline. Only rarely has the sense of 
taste and of judgment lasted after the 
material impulse that gave birth to a 
culture, and still more rarely has fate 
failed to give a final blow to wipe out 
what a more happy age has created. 
The city of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa, as it 
is called in Italian, on the Adriatic 
coast of Yugoslavia, is one of those rare 
occurrences which can give us a vision 
of the culture and the art that flour- 
ished centuries ago in the Adriatic 
region. 

Dubrovnik is not a large city as 
cities go. The old walled town with 
the ancient fortifications still existing, 
with the old castle and towers still 
looking out over the blue of the sea, is 
scarcely a quarter of a mile in diameter. 
The one main street, now called the 
street of King Peter, runs down from 
the main gate to the great square, and 
that includes almost the whole of the 
old town. ‘The side streets are often 
mere flights of steps leading up to the 
walls on the precipitous heights of the 
landward side. It is small, small even 
for ancient and mediaeval cities, but 
there is hardly another spot which is so 


perfectly adorned, so perfectly elabo- 
rated, so full of history and of beauty. 

This small city was once the centre of 
a great culture. It was the heart of an 
important trading community. Found- 
ed in the seventh century when 
Epidaurus was destroyed by the Avars, 
Dubrovnik remained as an unimpor- 
tant seaport for nearly five centuries. 
Then the population found itself and 
Dubrovnik rose to international fame. 
It became a commercial republic after 
the pattern of Venice and one of the 
foremost rivals of that country. Fora 
while the republic acknowledged the 
supremacy of Venice. For a while it 
was forced to pay tribute to Hungary. 
For a while it sent annual contributions 
to Turkey. Neither Venice nor Hun- 
gary nor Turkey were ever able or in- 
clined to wipe out the local liberties 
and the local system of government 
and organization. 

The ships of Dubrovnik sailed on 
every sea. Even in its hours of decline 
there is the record at the end of the 
eighteenth century that one entered 
the harbor of New York. They carried 
the bulk of the trade of the eastern 
Adriatic. ‘They controlled the export 
of the mines of the Balkans. Du- 
brovnik was recognized by all the 
countries of Europe as an important 
factor in the commerce of the day. 

Yet commerce and money were not 
the sole cares of the city republic. As 
in Venice, the wealth which flowed in 
in large volume was placed at the serv- 
ice of culture and the arts. Dubrovnik 
saw the development of a real Ren- 
aissance literature written on the mod- 
els of the Italian poets and dramatists 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but couched 
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in the Serbo-Croatian language. It 
may well be objected that this denotes 
little originality; but we would do very 
wrong to think that the work was only 
an uninspired copy. Too many of the 
Italian masters of the day came from 
Dubrovnik and the other cities of the 
eastern coast, there was too much 
carried from this area into Italy both 
of art and of ideas, to lead us to slight 
the importance of the poets and the 


artists who remained at home or who 
returned to work in their native 
environment. 

Also these men did not limit their 
view to the lands to the east of them. 
Commercially and intellectually they 
looked to the east and north. The 
greatest of the poets, Fran Gundulich, 
wrote his masterpiece Osman on a 
Polish theme, describing one of the 
many struggles between the Polish 
chivalry and the Turkish invaders. 
Again and again we find other bonds 
with the Slavs to the east and north, 
and we can fairly and accurately hold 
up Dubrovnik as the ideal Slavonic 
city with a Renaissance culture. 
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A VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF DUBROVNIK. 


Artistically the city could vie with 
its literary reputation. Unfortunately 
the remains of the most ancient of the 
periods of greatness are very few. The 
city was destroyed by earthquakes 
several times, the last and the most 


‘serious of these shocks that of April 6, 


1667. Hardly a building was left 


standing and for nearly a month panic 
reigned in the city until order was 
definitely restored and the government 


of the republic commenced again to 
function. Rebuilding was carried on 
on a scale as magnificent as ever, but 
the burden was too great for the popu- 
lation and from that moment the 
Republic of Dubrovnik dates its de- 
cline. Yet that decline was one not of 
violence but of exhaustion. The nobles 
of the city, the Senators and the 
Princes felt themselves unable to con- 
tinue the traditions of the past. They 
chose extinction to surrender and the 
old families died out. The old trade was 
allowed to languish, but in the people’s 
evil hour they did nothing which would 
mar the beauty of that which their sires 
and grandsires had constructed. 
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LOFTY WALLS WHICH TOWER AROUND DUBROVNIK 
ACTED AS SERIOUS FORTIFICATIONS FOR THE CITY. 


The Republic perished. The city 
remained. It opened its gates to re- 
ceive the French, and Napoleon ended 
the decay by abolishing the govern- 
ment and merging it in the Kingdom of 
Illyria which he set up in 1807. Later 
still, with the fall of that movement, 
the city passed into the hands of the 
Hapsburgs, and then during the World 
War it entered into the new Yugoslav 
state. Throughout all these changes, 
a singular good fortune has saved the 
heart of the city from change and from 
mutilation. There have been no crude 
statues erected of modern victors, no 
rash destruction of ancient monuments. 
The city still stands much as it stood 


in the great days of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The monasteries of the Franciscans 
and the Dominicans still show the 
ancient architecture and the ancient 
monuments. The Palace of the Ban 
with its splendid colonnades is still as 
it was restored after the great earth- 
quake. The Church of St. Vlak ex- 
presses all the ornament and decoration 
of its art. And within these structures 
we still find paintings by Titian and by 
the other great masters of the Ren- 
aissance who worked for the wealthy 
and enlightened lords of Dubrovnik. 

We can still appreciate here in the 
small square the high level of culture 
the rulers of the city had attained at 
the time when the various forms of 


THE PALACE OF THE BAN IS STILL AS IT WAS RESTORED 
AFTER THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 
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Renaissance poetry were being prac- 
ticed, when the leading literary men of 
the city vied with one another for the 
support and sympathy of the govern- 
ment and when the sons of the leading 


families sought for fame and honor in. 


the arts as well as in commerce and 
finance. Dubrovnik within the walls 
still stands as a monument to the good 
old times. 

Around the city tower lofty walls. 
Serious fortifications they were for the 


caverned roads and the airplane roars 


above, but they remain immovable 
and unchanging. 

The ages pass, but Dubrovnik with 
its market place and its palaces, its 
streets of steps and its monuments does 
not and should not change. Around 
it grow up hotels and bathing-beaches, 
tourist resorts, and a fashionable 
watering-place. That is perfectly fit- 
ting. But the city within the walls is a 
permanent possession of mankind, one 


THE OLD WALLED TOWN OF DUBROVNIK, WITH THE ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS STILL EXISTING, AND THE OLD 
CASTLE AND TOWERS STILL LOOKING OUT OVER THE BLUE OF THE SEA. 


days before the rise of modern artillery. 
They have stood many sieges and borne 
witness to much of heroism and of 
bravery as they look out over the pass- 
ing centuries. Yesterday it was the 
mailed knights, the invading Normans, 
that raged around them. Today the 
motor-car dashes madly through the 
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of the gems of the Renaissance period, 
and it will so remain as a tribute to the 
early culture of the Yugoslavs and as 
a monument of a past when the pursuit 
of culture and of beauty was regarded 
as the worthy end of an independent 
state and when art did not need to be 
(Concluded on page 148) 
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TWO CHURCHES ON THE GREEN AT NEW HAVEN, WITH SOME OF THE YALE BUILDINGS IN THE BACKGROUND, 


A CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT 


By Rurus Town STEPHENSON 


United States of America has 

awakened over night to find her- 
self the acknowledged architectural in- 
fluence in the present-day world. Be- 
fore the Chicago World’s Fair, when 
under the guiding genius of Daniel H. 
Burnham we launched on the most 
wonderful building epoch in our career, 
there was hardly a type of building in 
which we equaled contemporary work 
in Europe. Today in almost every 
class of structure our supremacy is un- 
challenged even by the European archi- 


Te the surprise of most of us the 


tects themselves. Whether it be the 
stately Gothic Woolworth Tower, the 
great Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 
the imposing Public Library, or the 
magnificent stores and hotels in New 
York; or the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, which brings to us some- 
thing of the serene beauty which 
bathed the Parthenon of old; or the 
public school buildings that are spring- 
ing up in almost every hamlet in 
America; or the noble Gothic collegiate 
style as represented by the Harkness 
Memorial of Yale; or the parish 
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churches built by “the learned Cram 
and the sainted Goodhue’’; or our well- 
planned domestic buildings—an archi- 
tectural type in which England but 
shortly boasted no rival—in all these 


architectural classes our country is | 


leading the world at the present time. 
Mr. Tallmadge in a recent issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly informs us that it is 
only m theatre-building and cathedral- 
construction that we are probably 
lagging behind. He tells us that the 
supremacy of Garnier’s Opera in Paris 
is still unchallenged, and that it is 
doubtful if any of the three great 
cathedrals we are now building can 
equal the new Liverpool Cathedral just 
built by Sir Giles Scott. Nor, may I 
add, is it likely that this cathedral can 
match in the majesty of its masses or 
the freshness of its details the “‘breath- 
less beauty’”’ of Chartres or Amiens. 
Mr. Tallmadge in a burst of pardonable 
pride, foreseeing an even more wonder- 
ful architectural era ahead of America, 
continues: “‘And who shall say she will 
not be enthroned in an architecture 
with which neither the glories of the 
Periclean Age nor the ecstasy of the 
thirteenth century can compare?” 
This leads to a query that comes to 
the architectural critic again and again: 
will America, which is sending these 
splendid skyscrapers with pointed fin- 
gers into the air—a symbol of the most 
successful and stupendous business pro- 
gram ever staged on this planet—will 
America develop a great soul as well as 
big business, a great soul that will de- 
mand expression in even more glorious 
cathedrals than have ever been built? 
Time alone can tell, but that such a 
building can be built by the human 
hand and the human brain and the 
human soul, when all three are working 
together toward a common end, seems 
tantalizingly possible. For American 
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architects “‘in less than fifty years have 
developed two kinds of construction 
which would have appeared like magic 
to the cathedral builders’’ of the thir- 
teenth century. In fact, steel skeleton 
and reinforced concrete construction 
have enabled our architects to erect 
buildings of unbelievable height and 
more imposing than any edifices ever 
reared previous to the last twenty 
years. Such construction has made 
possible the superb skyscraper of mod- 
ern business. Will it not make possible 
a like development in church architec- 
ture? The idea is all the more alluring 
when one realizes that the Gothic, for 
all its logic and beauty, has never yet 
evolved into a perfect architectural 
type; for it breathes a restless spirit as 
compared with the calm repose of the 
Greek temple. 

The Greek cathedral at Athens called 
the Parthenon, Church of our Virgin, 
because of its unbelievable structural 
refinements, is usually rated as the 
world’s most perfect building. There 
is not one straight line in the Parthe- 
non, although Greek architecture is 
usually styled the architecture of the 
perpendicular column and the horizon- 
tal beam; but there are curves, acceler- 
ating curves everywhere in places visi- 
ble and invisible. The Greek architect 
knew that a building must have per- 
pendicular lines to be stable and strong, 
but that the straight-lined building has 
an austerity about it—‘“‘It awes us, but 
it refuses to smile’’; so he has kept the 
straight lines, apparently straight at a 
little distance off, but after all has 
bounded them with beautiful curves, 
and accelerating curves at that, some- 
times almost invisible, yet felt by the 
least sensitive and casual observer. 
These curves, employed by Greek 
architecture alone, help to give the 
Parthenon its unique appeal, its grace 
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and beauty, and a repose such as no 
other building possesses. Who can 
look at even pictures of the Parthenon 
without experiencing an indefinable 
sense of satisfaction? This wonderful 
repose is also due to its harmonious 
proportions; every part of the Greek 


THE RECONSTRUCTED PARTHENON AS SEEN IN 


temple seems perfectly proportioned in 
relation to every other part. There is 
a fine ‘‘unity of mass’’, there is a ‘‘per- 
fect distribution of parts”. This won- 
derful repose, furthermore, is also due 
to the Greek temple’s simplicity in both 
general form and decorative detail; 
which means among other things that, 
in contrast to the Gothic cathedral, it 
does not aim at airy, dizzy heights. 
Finitude and, within its compass, per- 
fection characterized Greek buildings 
and the Greek religious spirit as well. 
Notice the predominatingly horizontal 
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lines of the Greek temple which keep 
our thoughts here on the earth, on the 
finite; it will not allow them to run off 
into the infinite, because the Greeks in 
their religious thinking preferred the 


finite and the comprehensible. 


Charles Eliot Norton, pioneer art 


By courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum. 
THE METROPOLITAN Museum, NEw YorK. 


instructor of Harvard, tells us that of 
all the arts architecture is peculiarly 
ethnic. Hence we have a right to ex- 
pect that the Greek cathedral embodied 
Greek religious ideals, and in this ex- 
pectation we shall not be disappointed. 
There were at least three religious 
ideals built into the Parthenon. First, 
although the Greeks believed in an 
after-life (witness Socrates and Plato), 
they believed in being not too other- 
worldly but rather in being interested 
in the here and the now, in making this 
present life as beautiful and wholesome 
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as possible—no running off into a 
monastery for them. This ideal is 
built into the Greek cathedral. Sec- 
ond, the Greeks believed in the all- 
around life harmoniously developed— 
the ‘“Y triangle’’—body, mind and soul 
working together in perfect harmony. 
This ideal is also built into the Greek 
temple, in which everything is har- 
moniously adjusted to everything else. 
Third, the Greeks believed that mind— 
spirit—should dominate the body— 
matter; and that life should be not 
fussed and flustered but reposeful and 
serene. ‘This ideal, too, is built into 
the Greek temple, which has a halo of 
serenity hovering over it which guards 
a sacred tranquillity of spirit. To the 
Athenians their Parthenon was, hu- 
manly speaking, a perfect building. 
But to the Christian even this perfect 
flower of Greek architecture lacks 
something. There is one Christian 
ideal, one quality of a Christian not 
there in requisite amount, namely, 
spiritual aspiration. The ecstatic faith 
and hope and love, the ecstatic yearn- 
ing after God which has made Christi- 
anity dynamic, is not there. Now 
contrast the Gothic cathedral. To the 
finitude of the Greek temple Christi- 
anity opposes its infinitude, its aspira- 
tion, qualities built into the Gothic 
cathedral, which therefore presents 
such a fundamental architectural con- 
trast to the Greek temple. In the 
Gothic cathedral note its almost in- 
finite details, its reach up—up—end- 
lessly up; and its consequent unrest of 
spirit as contrasted with the Greek 
temple’s repose. We have here the 
difference between Sophocles’ A ntigone 
and Shakespeare’s King Lear. In- 
finitude in the Gothic, an infinite num- 
ber of rising lines; the building reaches 
almost wildly after the Infinite. The 
aspiration in a true follower of Christ 
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THE NEW EDIFICE OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Co. IN NEW YORK TO A REMARKABLE EXTENT 
EMBODIES THE ASPIRING SPIRIT OF THE ANCIENT GOTHIC 
WITH A REPOSE AND STABILITY POSSIBLE ONLY UNDER 
MODERN CONDITIONS OF ENGINEERING, THE STEEL 
FRAMEWORK MAKING PRACTICAL A MASS AND HEIGHT 
UNDREAMED OF BY THE GOTHIC BUILDERS. 
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THE LOWER CHAPEL OR CRYPT OF THE SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS. "THE PHOTOGRAPH, MADE WITH A WIDE-ANGLE 
LENS, GIVES A SOMEWHAT FALSE IMPRESSION OF SIZE, AS THE ENTIRE EDIFICE IS VERY SAMLL. 


is to be found in material elements 
built into the Gothic. One feels it 
hovering not only in the Gothic spires, 
pointed arches and flying buttresses 
topped with pinnacles pointing heaven- 
ward, but also inside in the clustered 
piers with slender rising ribs, in the 
relative narrowness of the nave as 
compared with its height, and the 
pointed arched windows which let in a 
soft flood of glowing light from above. 
The very air is vibrant with devotion. 
Those Christian architects were trying 
to express in stone the Christian ideal, 
its reaching up for higher things; and 
finally in the late Middle Ages they 
splendidly succeeded when they built 
the aspiring Gothic. There we have 
Christianity in stone. 
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All true enough: but, after all is said, 
here too in the Gothic cathedral there is 
something lacking; for one reason per- 
haps because no one architectural type 
can exhaust the possibilities of archi- 
tectural effect. In reaching after the 
unattainable the Gothic provokes a 
sensation of dissatisfaction and unrest. 
It lacks the repose and serenity to be 
found in the Greek temple. Those 
arches that never sleep (they cannot 
carry their marble burden with the ease 
of the perpendicular column); those 
mullioned windows with their filigreed 
grace and colored glass quickened by 
the sun that have purchased an ex- 
quisite grace at the expense of solidity 
and power; the subtleties of balance 
especially in connection with the 
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Gothic groins and flying buttresses; the 
“dizzy bravado”’ in the spires soaring 
heavenward, spell sheer unrest of spirit 
as compared with the Greek temple’s 
poise and repose. But, you retort, it 
is inconceivable to imagine any of these 
beautiful architectural elements absent 
from the perfect cathedral of our 
dreams, unless possibly it be the 
buttress, which might be eliminated on 
account of modern steel construction. 
Furthermore, you add, touches of 
ecstasy and unrest of spirit have their 
place in the Gothic, for there is an 
ecstatic unrest of spirit in traditional 
Christianity itself. 

The Greek temple, though it has a 
wonderful peace hovering over it, can 
never embody the Christian ideal, pre- 
cisely because it lacks aspiration of 
spirit. But some day in the future, it 
may be, and here in America—I am 
wondering if this be possible—some 
architect fired by the Christian ideal 
will be able to build a cathedral which 
will embody the true Christ-spirit even 
better than the Gothic as yet has been 
able to embody it; which will give us 
aspiration without an undue amount of 
unrest of spirit in a really ideal church. 
Are we asking for an impossible archi- 
tectural combination? Apparently so; 
but all of the world’s discoveries have 
been impossible until discovered. May 
we not be a trifle optimistic about it? 
A man can have aspiration and repose 
at one and the same time. Why can- 
not a building? Do not the Woolworth 
Building in New York and the Chicago 
Tribune Building breathe the Gothic 
atmosphere of big business without the 
spirit of restlessness? 

Our Puritan forefathers almost suc- 
ceeded in giving us this desired com- 


bination. They have built many a 
house of worship on the Greek temple 
type, adding the spire of the Christian 
Church. There is consequently peace 
and repose in the building itself as well 
as aspiration in the spire, and this New 
England meeting-house type of church 
fits beautifully into its valley-mountain 
environment. Indeed it is a noble 
house of God in which to worship. But 
doubtless it is a little bit too reasoned 
out, a little bit too cold to be our 
ideal of a Christian church, although 
it pretty well corresponded to the 
New Englander’s logically constructed 
Christian life. Furthermore, the man 
who is a stickler for pure art forms will 
insist that the Greeks achieved a real 
unity when they built their temple, and 
that the addition of a spire or any other 
structural element spoils it. Doubt- 
less this cathedral of our search will not 
be an enlarged New England church. 
Probably it will be built along Gothic 
lines. But the fact remains, the Chris- 
tian cathedral with a perfect distribu- 
tion of parts and a perfect ornamental 
system has yet to be evolved. 

This brings us again to our query, 
which we shall have to leave with the 
genius of the American architect. 
Architectural innovations have never 
been particularly obvious, else they 
would have been made by mediocre 
minds. What we must have is an 
architectural genius inspired by a de- 
mand among our people for this cathe- 
dral of our dreams. Will these dreams 
ever be realized? Cannot we Ameri- 
cans in the future build for our souls as 
fine a housing as we are now building 
for our big business? ‘This, it seems to 
me, is the architectural challenge to 
America. 
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Genoa: AT THE LEFT THE REMAINS OF THE IVY-COVERED BRICK HOUSE IN WHICH MESSER CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 
WAS BORN, AND FROM WHICH HE WENT FORTH TO SEA, CROWNING HIS ARDUOUS CAREER WITH THE DISCOVERY OF 


THE NEw Wor LD AT 2 A.M. Fripay, OCTOBER 12, 1492. 


‘THE TOWERS AT THE RIGHT WERE A PART OF THE FORMER 


CITY WALLS, THE BROKEN REMAINS OF WHICH ARE VISIBLE. BETWEEN THE TOWERS IS THE GATEWAY NOW KNOWN 
AS THE PoRTA SOPRANA. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


NEW DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII 
(Special Correspondence of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY) 
Naples, July 8, 1930. 


Three days’ intensive study of Pompeii, to renew old 
impressions and to inspect the new excavations, convey 
again an overwhelming conception of the magnitude 
of the task the Italian scholars have set themselves in 
their endeavor to do their tremendous work as thor- 
oughly as may be humanly possible. Various additions 
in the way of further cleaning up and clearing away 
have been made to the old and familiar parts of the 
dead city. But it is in the newly excavated quarter 
that the archaeological progress of the past ten years 
is strikingly illustrated. Here the houses are all better 
preserved, parts of the upper walls and second floors 
are to be found intact, frescoes, graffiti, painted signs 
and the like are to be noted within and without, cook- 
ing and household utensils are left as much as possible 
in situ, gardens have been replanted, trellises restored, 
statues put in their places, and in general an endeavor 
made with conscientious fidelity to the original plan to 
give the city of the dead some semblance of life and 
growth. One of the most notable viewpoints in the 
entire city is the mound just to the east of the exca- 
vated house of Loreius Tiburtinus, near the Sarno 
Gate. Looking inward down the eastward extension 
of the Street of Abundance, the house-fronts are all 
visible. Looking outward, in the opposite direction, 
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the earth and vegetation extend in a rumpled plain 
with here and there a fragment of ruin protruding. 
{See photographs on Pp. 93 and 95, in the September 
issue.] The ashes and soil are piled up perhaps twenty 
or more feet above the ancient street level, and save for 
the certainty that the street continues to the gateway 
in the old walls, there is little to guide the excavator. 

Many of the houses in the newly excavated quarter 
are not yet touched save that their fagades are disclosed. 
Behind the front walls rough masonry has been erected 
to keep the earth and cinder filling from gradually 
caving down into the street. This preserves the in- 
teriors intact until such time as money and men are 
available for further work in each case. 

One of the most recent discoveries is also one of the 
most important. A few days ago, while workmen were 
repairing a large subterranean water-conduit about 
17 cm. in diameter, they accidentally located the deep 
well or cistern which apparently was the chief source 
of all the potable water in the ancient city at the time 
of its destruction. The well is more than an hundred 
feet keep, and contains perfectly drinkable water to a 
depth of nine metres. Shortly after the discovery, 
Prof. Maiuri instituted a series of tests which resulted 
in the discovery of the ‘‘system of tubing which, pro- 
ceeding from the inside of the well, developed into 
numerous ramifications. Beyond doubt this artesian 
well alone sufficed for all the water supply of the city 
and its inhabitants. To disinfect the well conven- 
iently, the Superintendency of Monuments studied the 
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possibility of operating electrically, and soon con- 
structed an electric cable actuating a turbine installed 
above the water-level. The water thus raised to the 
street proved to be perfectly potable. Professor 
Maiuri will shortly publish a definite statement regard- 
ing the nature and importance of the discovery.” 

A. S. R. 


RESUME OF SUMMER’S WORK DONE BY THE 
SCHOOL OF AMERICAN RESEARCH 


Work done by the School of American Research, in 
cooperation with the University of New Mexico, during 
the 1930 season was divided into three parts. The 
first division consisted of excavation and reconstruction 
work on Chetro Ketl in Chaco Cafion, New Mexico, 
during June and July. The second, of exploration 
and class-work in the vicinity of Mexico City during 
July, and the third, of excavation at Un Shagi, in 
Jemez Cajion, New Mexico, during August. 

A class of twenty students went with Director Edgar 
L. Hewett to Mexico City to study ruins in the vicinity 
and look over the possibilities for future excavation 
work. An intensive study of the archaeological ex- 
hibits in the National Museum was made. Work at 
Un Shagi pushed on to completion the excavation of 
half of the front of the pueblo. Most of the work was 
done in house rooms, though two kivas were emptied 
and additional work was done on the refuse heap. 
Thirty-four skeletons were removed as well as a large 
number of artifacts. The Jemez class was composed 
of fifty students and five faculty members. Dr. Hewett 
wasincharge. Dr. H. B. Alexander of Scripps College, 
Dr. W. F. Bade of the Pacific School of Religion, Dr. 
George Woodbury, of the Colorado State Museum, 
and Dr. Edna Thuner Woodbury, lectured. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


The appointment of William M. Milliken as Director 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art is announced by the 
President, John I. Severance. This action fills the 
vacancy caused by the resignation last May of Frederic 
Allen Whiting. Mr. Milliken has been associated with 
the Museum since 1919, when he came to Cleveland as 
Curator of Decorative Arts. He had previously served 
for several years as assistant curator in a similar depart- 
ment at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. In 1923, Mr. Milliken’s field was widened by 
adding to his duties those of Acting Curator of Paint- 
ings, and in 1926 he was made Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Paintings. Under his direction the collections 
of these departments have acquired wide recognition. 


THE TWELFTH CORCORAN BIENNIAL 


Announcement has been made by the Trustees of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., of the 
twelfth consecutive Biennial Exhibition of contempo- 
rary American oil paintings, opening November 30 and 
continuing through January 11. The Jury, which is 
not limited as to the number of canvases it may accept, 
consists of Daniel Garber, chairman, Childe Hassam, 
Charles Hopkinson, Leon Kroll, W. Elmer Schofield, 
and Director C. Powell Minnegerode, ex-officio. The 
William A. Clark Prizes of $2,000, accompanied by the 
Corcoran gold medal; $1,500, with Corcoran silver 
medal; $1,000, with Corcoran bronze medal; and $500, 
accompanied by an honorable mention certificate, will 
be awarded. 


A WORKSHOP IN THE SINAI DESERT 


A joint expedition recently sent to the Sinaitic Desert 
by Harvard and Catholic Universities has been making 
a study of what was apparently a workshop of some 
4000 years ago, where commemoratory stones were 
carved by the Semitic people then working the tur- 
quoise mines of the vicinity. Innumerable unfinished 
and partly defaced records were discovered near the 
mines. Some of the inscriptions referred to the 
Semitic goddess Baalat, and invoked her protection 
for the miners and the treasures they brought forth. 
One such record, translated by Father Romain Butin, 
of Catholic University, records that ‘‘a gang consisting 
of nine men successfully protected baskets of turqoises 
for their superior officer, and his people made a great 
celebration”. Apparently the methods of gangsters 
and bandits were not altogether unknown in the ancient 
world. One fact of interest in connection with the 
discoveries is the religious tolerance which seems amply 
proved. Whether or not the Egyptians followed the 
Semites in the turquoise-hunt does not matter. In any 
event, the Egyptians erected a temple to Hathor, whom 
they identified with the Semitic goddess, and they so 
carefully refrained from molesting the shrines of the 
to them strange goddess that the expedition has found 
no instance in which any Egyptian inscription has 
replaced a Semitic one, the two shrines rising close 
together, each being covered with its own records in 
its own language. Stone tablets found among cairns 
and rock-shelters used as dormitories seem, on hasty 
first inspection, to be records of the dreams of the 
devout. The earliest form of bedtime story is perhaps 
thus given permanent record. 

The same expedition found in the Oasis of Bir Nasb, 
according to dispatches published by the New York 
Times, the ruins of extensive copper smelters, and huge 
slag-heaps covering more than ten acres. The smelt- 
ing works are believed to date back to about 3000 B. C. 


OstTIA: LOOKING ALONG THE STREET IN ROME’S ANCIENT 

SEAPORT WHERE THE CORPORAZIONE OR MERCHANTS AND 

SHIPPING CONCERNS HAD THEIR OFFICES AND WARE- 

HOUSES. ‘THE MOSAIC (LEFT) PAVEMENTS, THOUGH 

PARTLY MISSING, ARE STILL HANDSOME AND SHOW 

CHARACTERISTICALLY THOROUGH ROMAN CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP. 
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OsTIA: WHEN THE GRAIN FROM OVERSEAS TO FEED 
ROME CAME ASHORE AT OSTIA, IT WAS STORED IN THESE 
HUGE BURIED URNS IN STOREHOUSES NEAR THE WATER- 
FRONT. MANY SUCH MAGAZINES HAVE EMERGED DURING 
THE SKILLED EXCAVATION OF Pror. Guipo CaLza, 
WHOSE ARTICLES IN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY GAVE 
AMERICAN READERS THEIR FIRST OFFICIAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE WORK. 


SPAIN ISSUES GOYA POSTAGE STAMPS 


The Spanish Ministry of Posts has recently issued 
two series of new postage stamps of different denomina- 
tions which commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the great painter Goya. The regular 
stamps bear the portrait of the painter, and the dates 
of his birth (at Fuendetodos, Aragén) in 1746, and his 
death at Bordeaux, France, in 1828. In color and 
design this series is very handsome, but not extra- 
ordinary. It is in the one, four and ten-peseta stamps 
in violet, pearl gray and chestnut red which bear a 
reproduction of his immortal Maja desnuda, and in the 
series of airmail stamps which carry some of his Ca- 
prichos, that the stamps rise immediately to heights of 
beauty and value seldom if ever before equalled. Those 
who are familiar with these astonishing etchings, as 
forceful and full of vitality as they are weird and sar- 
donic in their amazing combinations of human beings 
and imaginative monsters, will prize the stamps as 
faithful miniatures of the originals. Once again the 
American reformer’s lust for meddling has run away 
with his sense of humor. An idiotic endeavor has been 
made to get Spain to suppress the Maja stamp on the 
ground that it is indecent! Yet there is precedent. 
Wasn’t somebody responsible for asking Michael 
Angelo to paint pants on the prophets in the Sistine 
or something of the sort? 

Permission was sought from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to reproduce in these pages the stamps, seven of 
which, marked clearly Muestra (Specimen), were sent 
to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY from Spain for that purpose. 
Chief Moran of the United States Secret Service 
ordered that notwithstanding the stamps were value- 
less because of their markings, no engravings be made. 
The law, he explained, permits reproduction of stamps 
only in philatelic magazines and catalogues! 
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SIXTY-SIX YEARS A PROFESSIONAL VIRGIN 


Archaeological discoveries have been made in many 
curious ways, but it remained for a violent storm this 
past year to bring to light at Tivoli, 18 miles from 
Rome, one of the most curiously human and pathetic 
reminders of woman nature ever concealed by time. 
For sixty-six years the Lady Cassinia was a Vestal 


_ Virgin, serving faithfully in the round temple in the 


Forum. When she was buried with all the pomp and 
circumstance her high station required, her wooden 
doll, quite three feet in height, was interred with her 
under a magnificent funerary pile on the rocky hill of 
Tivoli. There Vestal, doll and monument remained 
unknown and hidden until the recent storm swept 
aside the accretions of centuries, to show us that what- 
ever her vows and service, Lady Cassinia was a woman 
first. What a picture that wooden doll calls up! And 
what would the emperors under whom Cassinia served 
the goddess have thought and said had they realized 
that this chaste and devoted Vestal, in the secrecy of 
her cubicle, lavished on a bit of wood the maternal love 
her professional virginity denied. 


YALE RECEIVES ANTIQUITIES FROM 
EXCAVATIONS IN DOURA 


Fourteen cases of antiquities, part of the results of 
the Yale excavations during the past year at Doura- 
Europos in Mesopotamia, recently came to the Uni- 
versity from Syria, and were put on exhibition at the 
Yale Gallery of Fine Arts. Doura, which is on the 
Euphrates, has been covered by the desert for over 
2200 years. Incollaboration with the French Academy 
and with the permission of the Syrian government, ex- 
cavation work on the city, which was an ancient 
Assyrian fortress, later replaced by a Macedonian 
military colony, has been going on for the last two 
years. 

The season’s work was most successful. Part of the 
Temple of Artemis, partially excavated previously by 
Professor F. Cumont of the French Academy, has been 
uncovered, and beside it a temple of Atargatis, Syrian 
goddess of fertility, and Hadad, the Syrian sun god. 
Excavations were also made in private houses and in 
the towers of the city walls. This work brought to 
light material of the greatest importance in determining 
the history of the city and the religious cults of Syria 
about the time of the birth of Christ. 

Yale’s share of the finds was a splendid bas-relief of 
Atargatis and Hadad, a copy of what is believed to be 
the great cult statues at Baalbek, a Parthian altar with 
bas-reliefs, a head of a man sculptured in stone, several 
inscriptions, pottery, coins, jewelry, etc. While the 
official language at Doura was Greek, the works of art 
show @ strong Eastern influence; and the sculpture, 
like tHe famous paintings found by Professor James 
Breasfed several years ago, suggests the early origin 
of marly elements that later played so important a part 
in Byzantine art. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF INDIAN AND 
IRANIAN STUDIES 


A project for the establishment of an American 
School of Indian and Iranian Studies, with head- 
quarters to be located in Benares, has been under 
consideration for some years past. Now, by the action 
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of a committee appointed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the plan has taken tangible form 
and steps are being actively taken toward the incor- 
poration of such a school. A tentative budget for 
three years has been approved—$24,500 for the first, 
$30,000 for the second, and $35,500 for the third year— 
and while the beginnings of the institution would be 
necessarily modest, it is felt that the sums involved 
would make possible a practical test of the experiment. 
From the beginning the school would be open to prop- 
erly qualified students on payment of fees, which will 
be low to encourage the attendance of Indian students. 
The qualifications of all entrants will be most carefully 
scrutinized. The school, says the advance prospectus, 
will always be ready to render the fullest possible 
assistance to any institution of scientific repute desiring 
to conduct scholarly investigations in India which the 
school is qualified to assist. In other words, it is in- 
tended that it shall cooperate with universities, mu- 
seums or other scientific bodies much as do the other 
American schools abroad. The committee in charge 
consists of Prof. W. Norman Brown, University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman; and Professors H. H. Bender, 
Princeton; W. E. Clark, Harvard; Franklin Edgerton, 
Yale; A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia; H. H. F. 
Jayne, University of Pennsylvania Museum; R. V. D. 
Magoffin, N. Y. University; and Truman Michelson, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Dr. Magoffin, 
as President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
represents that body as well as his University on the 
committee. 


MAPPING ITALY FOR THE ARCHAEOLOGIST 


One of the most important decisions in recent years 
for the benefit of archaeology is the order issued by the 
Italian Ministry of National Education to the Army 
Geographic Institute, to prepare an archaeological map 
of the entire country on a scale of 1:100,000. Every 
evidence of archaeological remains now known to exist 
in the Peninsula will be carefully indicated, and the 
different cultural periods and divisions will be distin- 
guished by colors and symbols. The maps will be 
available in the future for detailed study by zones, and 
as the various state and local archives will be drawn 
upon extensively, a complete bibliography will consti- 
tute an important feature of each section. Thus far 
maps have been issued covering the Little St. Bernard 
and Aosta, Mte Rosa, San Remo, San Casciano in the 
Val di Pesa, Sta. Fiora, Siena, Montepulciano, Flor- 
ence and Mte Falterona. Other maps now on the press 
deal with Spezia, Lucca and Massa. 


28TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATER COLOR 
EXHIBITION 


A printed statement just received announces the 
28th joint annual exhibit of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts and the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club as opening Sunday, November 2, and continuing 
through Sunday, December 7. The usual rules apply 
and the prize awards already familiar in previous shows 
will be given. The Jury is: W. Emerton Heitland, 
Thornton Oakley, Angelo Pinto, Herbert Pullinger, 
William Starkweather and M. W. Zimmerman. Ex- 
hibits will be received up to October 14. Details and 
entry cards may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
ers Committee on Exhibition, Alfred G. B. 

teel. 


POSITION OF ALBA LONGA CONFIRMED? 


By the discovery this past winter of a very ancient 
Roman tomb with all its funerary articles and furniture 
intact, in the necropolis of the prehistoric city of Alba 
Longa, the actual position of that town, which long 
ago vanished completely, is believed to be fully con- 
firmed. Alba Longa was the oldest of Italian cities 
and progenitor of Rome. ‘Tullius Hostilius, the third 
king of Rome, destroyed it before the middle of the 
seventh century B. C., and the only traces we have,of 
it are in its archaic cemetery. The present town of 
Castel Gandolfo, on the west side of Lake Albano,'is 
thought to occupy the site of the ancient settlement. 


SHORTER MENTION 


Complete excavation of a Germanic site dating back 
to about 1000 B. C., and of a Slav community of per- 
haps the same period, both near Nedlitz, Germany, has 
been discontinued because of the lack of money. Both 
sites are in the so-called ‘Roman Bulwarks’’. 

The Art News recently reported a sensational theft 
from the Prado Gallery in Madrid, which was robbed 
in some unexplained manner of a “Sculptured mosaic’”’ 
of unusual rarity and value. The mosaic showed 
“prayer on the Mount of Olives’. That the Prado, 
which contains no stolen or forced treasures, should be 
robbed, makes the crime of more than usual interest. 

A special cable to the New York Times from Cairo 
in April reported the discovery south of Aswan, in the 
Valley of the Lion, sixteen cemeteries and some 250 
tombs, one of which is quite apt to prove of importance, 
since it was found undisturbed. One of the cemeteries 
dates to the XVIIIth Dynasty; another is Graeco- 
Roman. ‘Most of the finds,” says the Times, “apper- 
tain to the civilization of Meroé,” the second capital 
of ancient Ethiopia, and include many important 
objects in gold and precious stones. 


BIBULOUS SOULS IN THE OLD ROMAN SEAPORT OF OSTIA 

USED TO CROWD AROUND BARS SUCH AS THIS TO SLAKE 

THE THIRST GENERATED BY LONG DAYS AT SEA OR THE 

DRY TOIL OF UNLOADING OR EMBARKING CARGO ON THE 
CITY’S DOCKS. 
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“THE MOST OUTSTANDING ANTHROPOLOG- 
ICAL FIND EVER MADE IN THE 
UNITED STATES”? 


Press dispatches from Los Angeles, quoting Dr. 
James A. B. Scherer, Director of the Southwest Mu- 
seum, report that the expedition sent to Gypsum Cave 
by the Museum in March, under the leadership of Prof. 
Mark R. Harrington, has discovered remains that 
establish the association of human beings and sloths. 
If this is true, it means that man existed on this con- 
tinent not a mere 10,000 years ago, as has been be- 
lieved, but long prior tothat. Dr. Harrington reported 
to the Museum that he “found in Room one of Gypsum 
Cave a campfire of our sloth-hunters, a patch of real 
charcoal under a layer of unbroken sloth-dung, capped 
by more than seven feet of undisturbed strata, in the 
topmost of which are found basket-maker and early 
Pueblo artifacts’. The discovery is credited as being 
perhaps the most important, in an anthropological 
sense, ever to have been made in the United States. 


CENSORSHIP IN A. D. 25 


In a recent number of The Classical Weekly, to which 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY acknowledges its debt for many 
ideas, Professor Russel M. Geer, of Brown University, 
gives a vivid and historic account of the bigotry of the 
literary censor early in the first century of our era. 
Prof. Geer writes: 

“Dio tell us (57.24) that in 25 A. D. Sejanus forced 
Cremutius Cordus to commit suicide by bringing him 
to trial for his history of the achievements of Augustus, 
in which he had praised Cassius and Brutus. The 
passage, as translated by Dr. Ernest Cary (The Loeb 
Classical Library), runs as follows:‘. . . This was the 
complaint made against him, and this it was that 
caused his death as well as the burning of his writings; 
those found in the city at the time were destroyed by 
the aediles, and those elsewhere by the magistrates of 
each place. Later they were republished, for his 
daughter Marcia as well as others had hidden some 
copies; and they aroused much greater interest by very 
reason of Cordus’ unhappy fate . . .’” 

Nowadays instead of forcing the author to commit 
suicide, we strangle him with royalties; but the pru- 
riency of mind in twentieth century America is quite 
the equal of its political counterpart in first century 
Rome. 


STEAM HEAT 2400 YEARS AGO 


The report from Cyprus last December by Professor 
Eijnar Gjerstad of the Swedish archaeological expedi- 
tion exploring that island, tells of the discovery of a 
VIth century B. C. Greek temple with fifty life-size 
statues, while in the newly revealed Palace of Founi a 
heating plant was discovered which seems to have been 
the original steam-heating device. Water was led to 
a boiler-room by three big conduits, the bedrooms on 
the second floor being heated solely by the steam. If 
modern plumbing possessed the simplicity, and the 
durability of materials that characterized this ancient 
plant, there would probably be less hammering of the 
radiators and telephoning the janitors on wintry 
mornings. 
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SHORT TRANSLATIONS 


ALBANIA: Under the direction of Signor Ugolini, 
chief of the Italian archaeological mission in Albania, 
there was excavated last December at Buthyrintus an 
Asclepion among the ruins of the acropolis. More than 
350 terra-cotta ex-votos, reports the Gazette de Lausanne 
(Switzerland), dedicatory inscriptions, stirpes votivae 
or votive tributes, and other objects have been recov- 
ered. Near the temple a theatre has been discovered 
whose seats are Greek, while the walls of the stage are 
Roman. Statues and statuettes have been exhumed 
from the debris of the colonnades, notably the figure of 
a woman of unusual elegance. 

PaEstum: A recent number of Le Vie d'Italia reports 
on the work already accomplished at Paestum, ‘‘the 
Doric city of Neptune’. Large masses of the ancient 
city wall have now emerged from their covering of 
earth and vegetation. The entire archway of the 
Greek Theatre has been uncovered, and while much 
remains to be done, the ruin is now visible. To the 
east, the remains of the Roman amphitheatre have also 
been attacked, and two exits and a gallery are exposed. 
Professor Marzullo is in charge of the work. 

Le Petit Parisien, in an article too long to give in 
more than the briefest of summaries here, reported in 
late December upon the condition of the excavations 
and discoveries at St. Bertrand-de-Comminges, the 
one-time Roman Lugdunum Convenarum. Since 1921 
the work has been in the competent hands of M. Sapéne, 
a local school teacher, who has carried it forward with 
zeal and intelligence. The ruins of the ancient church, 
remains of various edifices, including baths decorated 
with remarkable mosaics chiefly in black and white, a 
completely shattered statue, perhaps of the Emperor 
Hadrian, and two impressive figures of captive bar- 
barians, are among the most important results of the 
work of the past few years. 

According to the Depeche de Toulouse, excavation 
has recommenced near the church of St. Rémy, in the 
town of the same name in Provence. An immense 
acqueduct has come to light, and innumerable objects 
of glass, ivory, iron, bronze, pottery, etc., have been 
brought to the local museum for study and classifica- 
tion. The excavations are continuing. At Montcaret, 
a little town in the Dordogne, 32 km. from Bergerac, 
excavations around the XIth century church have 
revealed the existence of a primitive church and of 
another dating from about the beginning of the XIIth 
century. This brings out a most unanticipated con- 
tribution to the history of the church of Montcaret: in 
effect, there is every reason to believe that, merely a 
pagan house in origin, it was later transformed into a 
religious edifice. During the early days of Christianity 
the faithful, then few, united in the ‘‘house’’ of one of 
their number, all the old texts employing the word 
domus. Afterward, when the Christians became 
numerous and persecutions had largely ceased, religious 
edifices or churches, were constructed. In all proba- 
bility the first churches were rebuilt out of the houses 
previously used as gathering places. Indeed, the 
excavations at Montcaret disclose the different stages 
of such a transformation. To one side of a hall with 
four apses, is another hall, terminating to north and 
south in large hemicycles. It is decorated in mosaics 
and is of considerable proportions. Its best panels 
have been transported to the museum. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Machu Picchu, A Citadel of the Incas. By 
Hiram Bingham. Report of explorations and 
excavations made in 1911, 1912 and 1915 under 
the auspices of Yale University and the National 
Geographic Society. Pp. xiii; 244. 219 collo- 
type plates and maps. Yale University Press, 
for The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Limited to 500 copies, quarto, boxed. 
1930. $50. 

Objection is frequently made to the great 
cost of works giving the results of scientific 
field expeditions. It is true that volumes 
costing from ten to sixty or seventy dollars are 
beyond the reach of many of the scholars who 
most need and best appreciate them, which is 
a great pity in many ways. On the other 
hand, as in the case of the present superb book, 
the very luxuriousness of format, typography 
and illustration makes the practical value to 
the student much greater than if poor paper, 
plates and type rendered the details obscure 
and prevented the full value of the field work 
from appearing. 

In Machu Picchu Senator Bingham has 
collated his field studies and presents final 
conclusions in a work which, as a whole, is 
entitled to high rank in the literature of the 
archaeological world. Perhaps the features 
which most strike the reader accustomed to the 
elaborate analyses and reasoned attributions 
in serious archaeological documents, are the 
distinctly popular phraseology of the author, 
his failure in a number of places to distinguish 
between late and early styles and his depend- 
ence, at least in part, on the notoriously in- 
accurate XVIIth century chronicle of Fray 
Fernando Montesinos, for his theories as to 
the history of Machu Picchu. It is ungener- 
ous, however, to pick flaws in a report which 
so admirably summarizes a series of expedi- 
tions which produced great scientific results 
of permanent value. 

The work is divided into nine chapters, each 
of which has its separate thrills and its peculiar 
interest. Because of Machu Picchu’s remote 
inaccessibility, 10,000 feet above the sea 
among the fog-veiled crags of the inhospitable 
Andes, its buildings, graves and middens had 
been little harmed by the centuries, and the 
explorers took full advantage of this unique 
opportunity. Chapter I covers exploration 
and excavation conducted under tremendous 
difficulties and requiring the utmost skill in 
road-building as a preliminary. ‘The chapter 
on the old Inca roads that follows is a delight 
and reveals the vanished Andeans as engineers 


of marvelous cunning and force. The city 
plan comes next, and it is here that we miss a 
more accurate analysis of the styles of masonry. 
This lack goes on through Chapter IV, which 
carries on the architectural discussion. In 
Chapter V the results obtained by a study of 
the burials are given in detail and the point 
emphasized again that disease as well as battle 
wounds probably accounts for many trepan- 
nings. It is in Chapter VI, however, with its 
myriad fascinating reproductions of the ceram- 
ics of the region, that the archaeologist will 
most rejoice. A defect is that no mention is 
made of the fact that all the pottery is Late 
Incaic. Possibly Dr. Bingham has not kept 
in touch with or reinforced his own observa- 
tions by study of Sefior Julio Tello’s work for 
the Museo de Lima, or the years of patient 
study by Sefior Rafael Larco H., of Trujillo, 
whose collection of ceramics is in some respects 
unrivalled in Peruvian archaeology. Chapter 
VII sums up the metallurgy of the old fortress- 
city, and disposes adequately of the question 
as to the alloys found by chemical analysis. 
Tin and copper ores do not occur in conjunc- 
tion in Peru. The varying mixtures show that 
the Inca used more tin in casting detailed fine 
work, less in the ingots for tools and weapons, 
which were later annealed or cold-worked to 
secure greater hardness for practical purposes. 
The problematical objects of stone, bone and 
metal otherwise unaccounted for are treated 
in Chapter VIII, and the final ‘Builders of 
Machu Picchu” gives Dr. Bingham’s historical 
summary and theory that at least the older 
section of the city was really Tampu-tocco. 
In this respect the conclusion is distinctly un- 
convincing, the evidence deduced being sur- 
prisingly sketchy. Nevertheless, Machu Pic- 
chu is a notable contribution to our knowledge 
of Peruvian prehistory, and the form given it 
is worthy the two distinguished organizations 
under whose names it appears. 
ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs. 


The Danube in Prehistory. By V. Gordon 
Childe. Pp. xx; 479. 227 text figs., 15 plates, 
11 maps. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1929. $15. 


The tendency to study prehistory from the 
viewpoint of countries and regions is becoming 
more and more urgent, affording as it does an 
outlet for an intensive study of the subject and 
a suitable basis out of which correlation may 
be developed. Childe has taken a great river 
system, strategically situated, up and down 
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which cultural currents must have moved since 
man first set foot in that region. The author 
is well qualified for such a task through field 
experience, travel, visits to museums, and a 
knowledge of the literature. 

Very little space is devoted to the Paleo- 
lithic Period in the Danube Valley, the author 
wisely choosing to concentrate on the later 
periods, of which he is a master with few 
equals. The relations of ‘‘Danubian I” with 
the adjacent cultures to the northwest in the 
Rhine Valley and even beyond, and of ‘‘Dan- 
ubian II’ with the civilizations of Thessaly 
and of the Aegean are admittedly subjects of 
controversy. The author puts the Butmir 
culture in a new perspective as the work of an 
“fndustrial center,’’ which he styles ‘“‘eccen- 
tric’ rather than “‘originative.’”’ Emphasis is 
likewise placed on the Sumerian evidence for 
early spirals in the southeast. 

Along the north side of the Danube basin 
evidence is seen of two extraneous elements: 
the megalithic culture of the Atlantic and 
Baltic regions and a culture current from the 
Russian steppe. The author coins a new 
term—‘Danordic’’—for Nordic cultures 
grafted on Danubian originals; he suggests 
that the “globular-amphora’”’ people navigated 
the rivers of northern Germany, making it 
possible to travel far without losing their 
megalithic traits. At every step the author 
endeavors to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween fact and theory, wisely leaving to the 
future the solution of difficulties at present 
insurmountable. 

GrEoRGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


The Great Painters: A History of the Euro- 
pean Tradition. By Edith R. Abbot. Pp. 
xxiii; 478. 300 illustrations. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. New York. 1927. $5. 

The author of this very complete study of 
the great painters is senior instructor in the 
history of painting in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, hence is familiar by 
association with art and artists and eminently 
qualified to write on the subject she has chosen. 
Her travel has been world-wide and her study 
of the masters intensive. It is an exhaustive 
study, beginning with Christian Painting in 
Italy, Giotto and the Sienese School, the Um- 
brian and Florentine, Botticelli and Ghir- 
landaio, on down through the Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and English Schools with an interesting 
interpretation of their methods, careful and 
intelligent analysis of the finest work. 
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In her introduction the author declares that 
she has not attempted to write a complete 
history of the development of art, but the in- 
tention has been to throw emphasis on the 
great periods, to illustrate the continuity of 
the European tradition. It is difficult to select 
any one chapter for special mention. Each is 
an absorbing study, whether of landscape, or 
figure painting, classicism, romanticism or im- 
pressionism. Helpful definitions are given of 
the words design, composition, balance, rhythm, 
pattern, harmony and so on, words that are 
not always clear to the student. 

The chapters on English figure painting, the 
one on French landscape and also the later 
French masters are of special interest. In an 
easy literary style, picture after picture is given 
of the great men who played such a prominent 
part in the artistic growth of the world. The 
book is a valuable reference work and contains 
at the close, brief biographies and lists of 
books which supplement the author’s own 
analysis. There are three hundred well chosen 
illustrations throughout the text. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


The Life of Charles Follen McKim. By 
Charles Moore. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1929. $6. 


This is an account not so much of the works 
of an architect as of his work. As such it is to 
be commended to any young man, or any 
layman, who thinks the architect’s task is 
finished when he rises from the drawing board. 
It is the record of a life of travail, and of the 
joys in it of a rare spirit. The writer of this 
official biography was a principal actor in many 
of its chapters; and knew, as he shared, many 
of its trials and satisfactions. 

KIMBALL. 


Modern Architecture. By  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, Jr. Pp. xii; 252. 59 illustrations. 
Payson and Clarke, Lid., New York. 1929. 
$5. 

Modern Architecture, by the former Assistant 
Professor of Art at Vassar, if read in conjunc- 
tion with such illustrative national as Yer- 
bury’s editions of current building abroad, 
provides a learned introduction to its subject. 
There are numerous illustrations in Hitch- 
cock’s own book, but he has strangely enough 
chosen them with reference to those available 
in other recent publications. He has also 
chosen them in reference to his text, the earlier 
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part of which (as also an appendix) provides an 
historical rationale which is highly arguable. 
To Mr. Hitchcock all architecture since the 
High Gothic is modern, the earlier phases 
reaching integration in the baroque, the later, 
with which he deals in particular, in the “New 
Tradition” wherein the Romantic revivalists 
(both classic and mediaeval) once more attain 
a unity of architecture, building, and engineer- 
ing. Whether the still more recent ‘“New 
Pioneers’ such as Le Corbusier, Oud, and 
Gropius, are initiating a post-modern style, or 
merely a post-eclectic style-phase he wisely 
leaves indefinite. Such a classification may 
be as lucid as any other, and for purposes of 
of explaining Richardson, Wright, Berlage, 
more convenient than the usual ones, but when 
one reaches such erudite pigeon-holes as 
“National Renaissance Revival—to distinguish 
it thus insufficiently from the more Classical 
Renaissance-Renaissance’’—and when the Bos- 
ton Public Library is placed in the New Tradi- 
tion, and the Tacoma Building of Chicago 
stressed as the most significant skyscraper 
thus far erected, then the reader is apt to 
yawn, forget the footnote distinction between 
“style” and ‘‘taste’’, and wonder whether a 
mere introduction to the works of the newer 
men would not have served the author’s 
ambitious purposes better. 


WILLIAM SENER RUSK. 


The Art and Religion of Fossil Man. By 
G. H. Luquet. Translated from the French by 
J. Townsend Russell, Jr.; with a preface by 
George Grant MacCurdy. Pp. xiv; 213. 119 
illustrations. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1930. $5. 


The theoretical difficulties involved in this 
book are clearly indicated by the title. We 
may properly study the religion of a people 
and the inner significance of their art, only 
when we can observe the people alive; or when 
we can develop our interpretation from a 
coherent mass of archaeological data, rather 
than merely from a few fragments of fact held 
together by guesses. From fossil man we have 
only such fragmentary material; his religion, 
and the motives behind his art, will always 
be matters of speculation rather than of 
knowledge. 

M. Iuquet has given in The Art and Religion 
of Fossil Man a concise summary and well- 
balanced consideration of the field. Students 
already familiar with the palaeolithic archae- 


ology of Europe will find nothing new in the 
chapter of “General Orientation’ and in the 
many illustrations, which make the book 
useful to the beginner and attractive to the 
general reader. They will read with special 
interest, however, the discussion of the geo- 
metric and conventionalized phases of Late 
Stone Age art, which have seldom received 
due attention, and the arguments which the 
author advances for the “‘art for art’s sake’ of 
most of the cave paintings, as opposed to a 
religious significance. M. Luquet carefully 
distinguishes, on the other hand, those ex- 
amples which he believes have a religious 
character, and gives good reasons for this 
distinction. 

The evidence suggests that Magdalenian 
man, “‘either by wounds made on images of 
animals, or by graphic representations of these 
wounds’’, used sympathetic magic to aid him 
in hunting, and that ‘‘the known utility of dis- 
guises in the chase brought about a belief in 
their magical virtue, thus making them sorcer- 
er’s attributes”. But the author admits that, 
in any case, this ‘‘does not suffice to account 
for all the Magdalenian works, and remains 
extremely doubtful for those of the Aurig- 
nacian’’. 

He affirms the utilitarian source for figured 
and ornamental art, and that “it was only 
during the Magdalenian that the convergence 
of ornamental art purely geometric with figured 
art free of embellishing intent brought about 
the decorative utilization of figured motives. 
It was possibly at this time that figured art 
acquired a magical destination’. 

M. Luquet makes some incidental remarks 
with which the best anthropologists will not 
agree. He says, for example, that ‘‘the 
psychology of the modern infant, studied with 
precaution, can furnish some valuable indica- 
tions’ as to prehistoric art. It cannot. The 
savage artist and thinker is in no respect 
childish. Though his technique and point of 
view may differ from ours, he is a fully devel- 
oped, adult man. WALTER CLINE. 


The Young Architects. By Katharine Stan- 
ley Brown. Illustrated by Rudolph Stanley- 
Brown. Pp. xix; 259. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1929. $3. 


In reading so unusual a book as the present 
volume, one is tempted to wonder what sort of 
a world it would be today if we of the older 
generation had had our learning made so easy 
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for us! The present reviewer can remember, 
at a very tender age indeed, suffering minor 
corporal punishments when his aorists devel- 
oped forms Liddell and Scott never knew. 
But the child of today is perhaps more wisely 
treated. Certainly when he or she discovers a 
book such as The Young Architects, full of 
interest, humanly alive and containing enough 
of the rudiments of sound architectural knowl- 
edge to plant good seed, he is very apt to learn 
readily. Mrs. Stanley-Brown and her gifted 
architect husband—both frequent contributors 
to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY—have traced here 
in a manner quite unique the development of 
architectural styles in the United States from 
the Dutch mansions of 1660 to the 1930 pent- 
house apartments of New York. Each chapter 
consists of a brief architectural foreword fol- 
lowed by a flowing, good humored bit of fiction 
in which the young reader is escorted all over 
the house, and gracefully told the how and 
why of the style. The illustrations—some 
in color—are as good as the text. It is a pity 
that the author does not know her Spanish 


better. The chapter on California is unfor- 
tunate in phraseology, nomenclature and 
accents. But for those seeking a simple, 


dignified, easy-to-read summary of American 
architecture for young people, this book can be 
heartily recommended as a whole. 


ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS. 


Pheidias. By John Galen Howard. Pp. 287. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1929. 
$2.50. 


This is a long narrative poem in iambic 
metre. Pheidias tells of his father Charmides 
who first taught him to handle tools, of his 
mother, of his studies in Athens and Argos, 
and of his sojourn in Corinth and Salamis. 
We hear of his friends Aeschylus, Pericles, 
Myron, and Sophocles, of the war with the 
Persians, of his love for the woman who 


Had a gift of silence as to things 
She did to make one happy. 


We hear of his work at Delphi, Olympia, 
and Athens. His friend Pantarces tells the 
tale of the sculptor’s death in prison charged 
with impiety. Mr. Howard is a good poet and 
succeeds in presenting the interesting life and 
work of one of the world’s greatest sculptors 
in good verse. The poem is rather long and 
one must not expect archaeological accuracy. 
The friendship of Pheidias with Myron, Poly- 
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cleitus, Agoracritus, Alcamenes, Polygnotus, 
Aspasia, etc., is exaggerated. Polycleitus was 
not a poet. Parrhasius, not Perasius, worked 
out the shield of the Athena Promachos, 
Many would not accept the order given to 
Pheidias’ sculptures. There is no evidence 
that Pheidias signed the Athena Parthenos. 

The theatre at Epidaurus is much later 
than the lifetime of Pheidias (175). Myron’s 
cow (or rather heifer) was not on the Pnyx 
(177). Pagonius and Alcamenes probably did 
not sculpture the pediments of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and in any case they date 
long before the Zeus of Pheidias (201). ‘The 
High Altar of Olympic Zeus (217) is no altar 
but the remains of prehistoric elliptical houses. 
Mnesicles had nothing to do with the Parthe- 
non (238). Nor is it true of the Parthenon 
that: 


Both pediments are by Alcamenes 
In greatest measure. 


The account of Pheidias’ death is fanciful 
and reads almost like that of Socrates. The 
cave at the foot of the Museum Hill is part 
of an old Greek house and has nothing to do 
with a prison of Pheidias or even the prison 
of Socrates. But only lack of space prevents 
extensive quotation to show Mr. Howard’s 
fluent poetic style. 

Davip M. RoBINSON. 


DUBROVNIK: SUMMARY OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 


(Concluded from page 132) 


repulsive to be admired. The city is 
an incarnation of one side of the Yugo- 
slav national character. More than 
that, it is a proof that culture and 
beauty have had and still do have a 
real home in the Balkans along with 
international intrigue and all that is so 
frequently associated with this land. 
In a word, Dubrovnik belongs to that 
small group of cities and of monuments 
which summarize an age, and hardly 
even in Italy itself can one find such a 
perfect summary of the flower of the 
Renaissance as in this exquisite little 
city. 
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THE ASCENT OF MAN 
by HERBERT GREEN SPEARING 


Shortly before his death last year, Mr. Spearing completed a thorough revision 
of this standard work in its field, which was first published a number of years ago. 
It was a classic at the time of its revision, one of the most complete studies of the 
early development and expression of the artistic instinct to be found anywhere. 
The changes have taken into account a vast number of archaeological discoveries 
made since the volume was first written, which, while they have not affected its 
central theory, have added greatly to our knowledge of primitive art. 

Scores of well-reproduced photographs, interesting to students of archaeology 
as well as to students of art, make the handsome volume indispensable to anyone 
who cares for the story of the development of the artistic impulse, which is here 
traced from the remarkable cave-drawings of Altamira and the Dordogne through 
various countries and periods until it began to emerge from primitive expression 
to sophistication. A life-time of study went into the writing of the book, and its 
thorough revision immediately before the death of its author leaves it a memorial 
to his scholarship and his ability to tell a fascinating story so that any intelligent 


reader may enjoy it. 
Over 400 illustrations. $10.00 
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LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG By Wm. E. Barton 
What he intended to say; what he said; what he was reported to have said; 
what he wished he had said. Dr. Barton is the greatest living Lincoln author- 
ity, and this book is a rare tribute to American patriotism. 

264 pages; 14 illustrations and a map of the battlefield 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE By Fiske Kimball 
For the casual reader this book is an introduction to a new world of enjoyment 
in the buildings that surround him. For the architect it is an interpretation 
of his art. The illustrations show American architecture at its best. 

224 pages; 48 pages of illustrations... $4.00 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA By Paul Wilstach 
The charm of its waters, its old estates, its old houses in stages of restoration, 
and its traditions. Read this charming story of the Cradle of the Republic! 

326, pages; 60 illustrations $5.00 


THE RAVEN By Marquis James 
Pulitzer Prize award for 1929. ‘The life story of Sam Houston, the distin- 
guished Virginian who roamed with the Indians and adopted their language 
and life. “‘A Man of Fire and Action” . . . John Carter, N. Y. Times. “A 
Marvelous Life Story, A Thrilling Frontier Romance” ... N. ¥. Herald 
Tribune. ‘‘An Amazing Book, Telling the Story of An Amazing Man, A 
Story That Reads like Romantic Fiction.” . . . Fi. Worth Star Telegram. 

501 pages; 24 illustrations $5.00 
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